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Introduction 


THE officers of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs herewith submit their Annual Report, covering principally 
the activities of the Commission for the year beginning July 1960. 


The experiment which was begun fifteen years ago with the 
formation of the C.C.I.A. was intended to be both a service to the 
constituency of its parent bodies, the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council, providing them with 
“stimulus and knowledge” in their approach to international 
problems, and a means of formulating and articulating the Christian 
mind on world issues and bringing that mind effectively to bear 
upon the world decisions. These complementary functions have 
been found more and more to depend upon each other and the 
actions which C.C.].A. may be able to take, as a result of the contacts 
and procedures which it has built up over the years, are in no small 
part determined by the vitality of Christian prayer and thought 
regarding international affairs to be found in the churches and 
Christian bodies which it claims to serve. 


What follows is a record of the Commission’s work, presented 
with the hope that it will strengthen the understanding of Christian 
people throughout the world of all that is involved in bearing 
Christian witness in this field and will inform their prayers. Above 
all it is presented in the expectation that it may invigorate those 
activities within the life of the churches which alone can save the 
operation from becoming the work of a few experts employed to 
relieve the Christian conscience of the nations. 


l—Aims 


THE general purpose of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is to serve the constituency of the parent 
bodies as a “‘source of stimulus and knowledge in their approach to 
international problems, as a medium of common counsel and action, 
and as their organ in formulating the Christian mind on world 
issues and in bringing that mind effectively to bear upon such issues’’. 


The particular responsibilities of the Commission are : 


I. 


Il. 


Til. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 
VIII. 


IX. 


To call the attention of churches to problems especially claimant 
upon the Christian conscience at any particular time and to suggest 
ways in which Christians may act effectively upon these problems, 
in their respective countries and internationally. 


To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance to 
the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 


To encourage in each country and area and in each church repre- 
sented in the parent bodies the formation of organisms through 
which the consciences of Christians may be stirred and educated as 
to their responsibilities in the world of nations. 


To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 
to public affairs, including the work of various churches and church 
councils in these fields and to make this material available to the 
churches represented in the parent bodies. 


To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 
including economic and social questions, and to make the results of 
such study widely known among all the churches. 


To assign specific responsibilities and study to committees or special 
groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 


To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 


To represent the parent bodies in relations with international bodies 
such as the United Nations and related agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts 

with these bodies as will assist in : 

(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational 
institutions; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including 
their advance toward self-government and the development 
of their free political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educaticnal 
and humanitarian enterprises. 


To concert from time to time with other organisations holding 
similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


Il—Membership and Organisation 


IN accordance with the Regulations of the Commission, the 
following Officers and Commissioners have been elected and 
appointed. They include representatives of the parent bodies, the 
World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and the World Y.W.C.A. 


Officers : 
Chairman *Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) 
Vice-Chairman *Professor Werner Kagi (Switzerland) 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena (Indonesia) 
Director *Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) 
Treasurer *Mr. W. Rodman Parvin (New York) 
Executive Secretary Dr. Richard M. Fagley (New York) 
Representative in Europe Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) 
Secretary in London The Rev. Alan R. Booth (London) 
Secretary in New York The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli 
(New York) 
Commissioners : 
AUSTRALIA Mr. Frederick Whitlam 
BRAZIL Prof. Josué C. d’Affonseca 
BURMA Mrs. Ba Maung Chain 
CANADA Prof. George W. Brown 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prof. J. L. Hromadka 
DENMARK Dr. Paul Hartling 
FRANCE M. André Philip 
GERMANY Dr. G. W. Heinemann 
*Prof. Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 
GHANA *The Rev. Christian G. Baéta 
GREECE *Prof. H. S. Alivisatos 
HUNGARY Bishop Lajos Veté 
INDIA ~ Dr. Rajaiah Paul 
INDONESIA *Dr. Johannes Leimena 
ITALY Prof. Mario Rollier 
KOREA Dr. L. George Paik 
LEBANON Dr. Charles H. Malik 
MEXxICco Dr. Alberto Barocio 
MIDDLE EAST Bishop Najob Cuba’in 
NETHERLANDS *Prof. Baron F. M. van Asbeck 
NIGERIA Sir Francis [biam, K.B.E. 
NORWAY Mr. Erling Wikborg 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC Mrs. Asuncion A, Perez 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 


~ 


SWEDEN 
SWITZERLAND 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


UNITED KINGDOM 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


URUGUAY . 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL 

WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 

WoRLD ALLIANCE OF 
YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 

WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

WORLD’S STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 

WORLD YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

WITHOUT GEOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCE 


Baron Carl Hamilton 
*Prof. Werner Kagi 

The. Rev. Cornelius B. Brink 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 

The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. 
*Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Mr. Michael Howard 

Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee 
Dr. Frank Graham 

Mrs. Douglas Horton 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
*Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
*Mr. W. Rodman Parvin 
The Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
*Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 


*Bishop J. E. Lesslie Newbigin 
*Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


Dr. Paul M. Limbert 


Dr. Edward Rogers 
M. Philippe Maury 
*Dr. Alice Arnold 


Dr. M. Searle Bates 
Dr. C. L. Patiyn 


The Fifteenth Meeting of the C.C.J.A. Executive was held at 
St. Andrews, Scotland, 4-8 August 1960, in conjunction with other 
meetings of the parent bodies. 


The Chairman reported with regret the resignation as a 
Commissioner of Sir George Currie of New Zealand. Condolences 
were sent to the family of Dr. Soichi Saito, a Commissioner from 
Japan. 

The offices of the Commission are at 59, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W.1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London); 297, Park 
Avenue South, New York, 10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York); 
and 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: 
Oikoumene, Geneva). 


* Members of the Executive Committee. 


ITI—Co-operation 
with Christian Agencies 


THE World Council of Churches is composed of 176 churches in 
53 countries. The International Missionary Council is composed 
of 38 national Christian councils and conferences, and is in contact 
with some 15 other national Christian bodies. The world-wide 
constituency of the C.C.I.A.’s parent bodies provides the broad 
base for, and measures the potential effect of, co-operative efforts 
on behalf of world order, justice and peace. To serve as a “‘source 
of stimulus and knowledge” the C.C.I.A. continues to develop 
closer relations with Christian groups within the ecumenical fellow- 
ship through its commissioners, through national commissions on 
international affairs, through the constituent churches and Christian 
councils, and through special correspondents. 


A. Relations with Parent Bodies 


The C.C.I.A. serves the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council as an advisory agency on inter- 
national affairs. Close and regular contacts are maintained with 
officers of the parent bodies. Recommendations from the C.C.I.A. 
are brought before the parent bodies for consideration and action, 
and the statements of the latter help to guide the work of the 
Commission. The meetings of the Commission and of its Executive 
Committee are held as far as possible in conjunction with meetings 
of the parent bodies. 


A meeting of the Commission is scheduled at Bangalore, 
India, 11-14 November, 1961, prior to the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at New Delhi. 


B. National or Regional Committees 


National commissions of the churches on international affairs 
are an important segment of the world-wide network of C.C.LA. 
contacts and they make an indispensable contribution to the forma- 
tion of a truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and to its 
subsequent application to particular problems. While personal 
contacts are perforce limited, officers of the C.C.I.A. have in the 
course of the year met with national commissions and other church 
leaders in several countries including Canada, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.A., France, Switzerland, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. 


National and regional commissions or departments now 
co-operating with the C.C.I.A. number twenty-three, as follows : 
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NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Country 
or Area 


Australia 


Canada 


Denmark 


Finland 
France 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 
India 


Indonesia 


10 


Organisation 


Australian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 
Australian Council for the World 
Council of Churches 


Commission on _ International 
Affairs, Canadian Council of 
Churches 


Committee on International 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical 
Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Finland 


Commission des Affaires Inter- 
nationales, Federation Protestante 
de France 


Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland 


Holy Synod of the Church of 
Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Committee on International 
Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Indonesia 


Officer’s 
Name and Address 


Mr. F. Whitlam 
(Chairman) 

Mr. R. T. Appleyard 
(Secretary) 

c/o National University 

Canberra, A.C.T. 

Australia 


Prof. George W. Brown 
(Chairman) 

Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary) 

2, Spadina Road 

Toronto 4, Ontario 

Canada 


The Rev. G. Sparring- 
Petersen 
(Secretary) 
Brh. Kirkevej 6, 
Copenhagen Brh., 
Denmark 
Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
(Secretary) 
Fabianinkatu 33, 
Helsinki, Finland 
Pasteur A. Appel 
47, rue de Clichy 
Paris 9, France 


Dr. Adolf Wischmann 
(President) 

Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
(Vice-President) 

Untermainkai 81 

Frankfurt a/M, Germany 

Prof. G. Konidares 
(Secretary) 

Arachonis 15 

Athens, Greece 


Rev. Gyula Murak6zy 
(Secretary) 

Abonyi Utca 21 

Budapest XIV, Hungary 

Dr. E. C. Bhatty 
(Secretary) 

Christian Council Lodge 

Nagpur 1, M.P., India 

Dr. J. Leimena 
Chairman) 

Rev. W. J. Rumambi 
(Secretary) 

34, Djalan Teuka Umar 

Djakarta, Republic of 

Indonesia 


Country 
or Area 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


Sweden 


(Secretary) 


Organisation 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches of Italy 


The Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Japan 


The Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian 
Council of Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on _ International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 


Churches on International Affairs 


West Pakistan Christian Council 


Commission on International 
Affairs of the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


Officer’ s 
Name and Address 
Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President) 
Via Carlo Poerio 37 
Milan, Italy 
Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 
Via Privata Letizia 3 
Milan, Italy 
Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai 
(Corresponding 
Secretary) 
Christian Central Building 
2, 4-Chome, Ginza 
Chou-Ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Dr. Hugh Heung-wu Cynn 
(Chairman) 
Dr. L. George Paik 
(Vice-Chairman) 
Dr. Ho Choon Yu 
(Secretary) 
Box 134 Kwang-Wha-Moon 
Post Office, Seoul 
Korea 
Mr. G. W. Maas 
Geesteranus 
(Secretary) 
585 Thorbechelaan 
The Hague, Netherlands 


Rev. F. W. Winton 
(Chairman) 

Rev. D. G. Sherson 
(Secretary) 

32, Edmonton Road 

Henderson, Auckland 

New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

Roahagan 25 

Roa, Norway 

Rev. Inayat Masih 
(Executive Secretary) 

P.O. Box 357 

Lahore, West Pakistan 

Mrs. Asuncion Perez 
(Chairman) 

Rev. José A. Yap 
(Secretary) 

1648 Taft Avenue 

Manila, Philippines 

Prof. Ake Malstr6m 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Mr. Per-Olof Hanson 

Kirunagatan 46 

Vallingby, Sweden 
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Country Officer’s 


or Area Organisation Name and Address 
Switzerland National Commission on Inter- Dr. Werner K4agi 
national Affairs of the Swiss Evan- (President) 
gelical Church Federation University of Zurich 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Union of Christian Council of South Africa The Acting Secretary 
S. Africa P.O. Box 672 
Johannesburg 
Union of South Africa 
United International Department, British Dr. Robert C. Mackie 
Kingdom Council of Churches — (Chairman) 
Rey. Alan Keighley 
(Secretary) 


10, Eaton Gate 
London, S.W.1, England 


United States Department of International Mr. Ernest A. Gross 
Affairs, National Council of the (Chairman) 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell 
(Executive Director) 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, N.Y. 
U.S.A. 


A primary aim of the C.C.I.A. is “to encourage in each country 
and in each church represented in the parent bodies the formation of 
organisms through which the consciences of Christians may be 
stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in the world of 
nations’. Major significance is attached to the activities of national 
and regional commissions, committees or departments of the 
churches on international affairs. Reports on the work of a number 
of these Commissions during the period under review are here 
summarised. 


Australia: The Australian Commission met on seven occasions 
during 1960 and discussed numerous aspects of international affairs 
as they related to the Australian churches. 


Disarmament has been under constant review. The document 
*““Disarmament and Peace”’ (which had been prepared by the National 
Conference) was discussed and a number of alterations were 
suggested to the Australian Council. Mr. Arthur Burns, of the 
Australian National University, prepared a paper on “Standards 
of International Conduct’? which was discussed and forwarded to 
the Australian Council for their consideration. 


Immigration: Dr. C. A. Price, of the Australian National 
University, wrote a paper on the implication of the Minister of 
Immigration’s Roy Milne lecture and is presently preparing a 
follow-up paper on the implications of the Minister’s lecture on 
the structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Dr. Price 
has also been closely connected with’ discussions between the 
Australian Council and other parties on the Re-settlement Depart- 
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ment’s “Integration Study Report” for the Migration Conference 
in Geneva during 1961. 


Crimes Act : This Act is under consideration by the Common- 
wealth Parliament and includes several clauses which clearly affect 
the work of the Australian Council of Churches. Our Chairman, 
Mr. F. Whitlam, Professor Webb and Mr. David Hodgkin have 
prepared a report on these aspects of the Act for consideration by 
the Australian Council. 


Papua and New Guinea : Professor Webb has examined several 
official documents on Papua and New Guinea as “up-to-date 
statements of government policy’’. 


The Commission appreciated a visit from the Reverends 
B. R. Wyllie and Harvey Perkins during August 1960, during 
which the feasibility of appointing “district expositors’” to dis- 
seminate the findings of C.C.I.A. was discussed. Dr. George Wheen 
has been examining these proposals. 


Canada: The principal matters engaging the attention of the 
Canadian Committee were the following : 


1. The racial conflict in South Africa. A statement on this 
subject was prepared in April 1960 and was sent to the Government 
of Canada, the High Commissioners in Canada of South Africa 
and other Commonwealth countries, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, the Christian Council of South 
Africa, and the South African Churches which were members of the 
World Council of Churches. 


2. Canadian Immigration Laws and policies with particular 
reference to their bearing upon international problems and relations. 


3. The fourth Churchman’s Seminar on International Affairs, 
which was held in Ottawa, 16-17 February 1961. 


Denmark : Even if the C.C.I.A. as a committee has not been 
active, the churches have been concerned with aid to under- 
developed countries. Discussions about nuclear weapons have 
also taken place in which Christian pacifists have participated. 
The subject of family planning has received special attention in 
lectures and broadcasts. 


Finland : During the year 1960-61 the Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs of the Ecumenical Council of Finland has studied 
questions of rapid social changes, migration problems and various 
issues in Finnish society. It has also tried to draw public attention 
to these questions and attempted to encourage responsible thinking 
and action in the parishes of the member churches of the Council. 
It is obvious that the churches have become more and more aware 
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of their responsibility for international affairs. This development 
can be clearly seen in the newspapers and periodicals of the churches 
and also other publications. The most important of these books is 
perhaps “‘Kirkko ja nykyaika” (“The Church and the Present Time’’) 
the large pastoral letter of the Rt. Rev. Martti Simojoki, the new 
Lutheran bishop of Helsinki. 


Together with representatives of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Council has discussed the study “Roman Catholicism and 
Religious Liberty”’ by Dr. A. F. Carillo de Albornoz. The Com- 
mission has also studied the theological basis of the joint work of 
the churches in international affairs. Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen, 
secretary of the Commission, has discussed these problems in his 
study “‘Missio politica oecumenica: A Contribution to the Study 
of the Theology of Ecumenical Work in International Politics” 
(Annales Societatis Missiologicae Fennicae, Tom. IV, Helsinki 1961). 


New Zealand: Aware of New Zealand’s distance from the 
main stream of world events, the N.Z.C.C.I.A. has during the 
year sought to pursue a programme of study to build up a back- 
ground of information, especially on issues affecting the East 
Asian area. Such studies have included N.Z. Government Foreign 
Policy, Colombo Plan, South East Asia Treaty Organisation, as 
well as the World Refugee Problem and the Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign. 


Last year, following the break-down of the Summit Conference, 
N.Z.C.C.I.A. issued a public statement expressing regret but 
recognising that the moral and spiritual failure is shared by us all. 
It called for the practice of goodwill and co-operation at all levels 
and urged the church throughout the world to seek to create the 
kind of atmosphere which, under God, will favour the possibility 
of success for a future conference. 3 


We regret the resignation of the N.Z. Commissioner, Sir George 
Currie. A replacement has not yet been found. 


The refugee problem has been a continuing concern, and this 
Commission has sought to urge government and church people to 
a greater effort. 


Efforts are being made to keep in touch with W.C.C. and 
FAO re the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, to co-operate with 
the N.Z. government in this matter and to publicise the campaign 
through the churches. 


Sweden : The Swedish C.C.I.A. Committee met once during 
1960. The meeting dealt primarily with questions on the agenda 
of the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at St. Andrews. A lengthy 
discussion took place on the problem of population growth. It was 
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agreed to promote a thorough study of the various implications of 
family planning, in order to create a firm basis for further action 
later on within the World Council of Churches. Another point 
on the agenda was the proposed All Christian Peace Conference in 
Prague. A very informative discussion on the present situation in 
the Congo closed the meeting. 


South Africa : Owing to the vacancy of the secretaryship of 
the Christian Council of South Africa we have no official report. 
We therefore print below the following survey by a member of the 
Commission. 


South Africa since Sharpeville 


Sharpeville was more than a tragic event. For a few days it 
appeared that the time of change had come. The pass laws were 
suspended; there was talk of a “new deal’ in high places. But the 
Government, by declaring a state of emergency, by widespread 
arrests and mobilisation of the army, regained control. The 
pass system was re-imposed. Outwardly law and order had been 
restored. 


The Government, which relies for support on intense Afrikaner 
nationalism, the hard core of which is the secret organisation the 
Broederbond, became more resolute in response to the threat to its 
ascendancy. Since Sharpeville, Afrikaner nationalism has pressed 
forward relentlessly. The celebrations of 50 years of Union became, 
in effect, a celebration of the Afrikaner nation. The referendum of 
the (all white) electorate gave the Government a 4 per cent. majority 
for a Republic, the dream of the Afrikaner volk ever since the 
South African war. The withdrawal of South Africa from the 
Commonwealth was hailed by Government supporters as a triumph. 
The nearly complete isolation of South Africa at United Nations is 
met by a mood of defiance. The Government is to put the army 
on a war basis, presumably mainly for purposes of internal security, 
and wins by-elections with increased majorities. 


White opposition is bewildered. Mostly it seeks to find a way 
to ease the application of apartheid sufficiently to appease the 
Commonwealth and some of the members of the United Nations 
while maintaining white privilege intact. Opposition by non- 
Whites hardens. In spite of the banning of political organisations 
and the ever-present fear of banishment or arrest, the different 
sections of the non-White population are increasingly united by a 
common hatred of apartheid. 


The Christian Churches are divided and disturbed. The 
deportation of Bishop Reeves produced protests but no strong 
united action. Eleven ministers of the Dutch Reformed Churches 
issued a book, “Delayed Action’, in which they challenged 
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Government policies and actions only to be met by severe criticism 
from their fellow church members. In December the World Council 
of Churches called together its eight member churches in the Union 
to consult on Christian responsibility in the South African situation. 
A great measure of understanding and agreement was reached. 
But the published conclusions were denounced by Government 
supporters. In the Synods of the three participating Dutch 
Reformed Churches opposition was so strong that already two have 
withdrawn from the World Council; the issue is not yet decided in 
the third. The hope that out of the December consultation would 
grow an organisation including the Afrikaans and English churches 
seems now remote. 


In this situation the Christian Council of South Africa can only 
carry on with such work as it can, watch events, by protest or 
negotiation try to ease particular situations. 


United Kingdom: 1. East-West Relations: The study of 
East-West relations by the International Department has continued, 
mainly with reference to the Prague Peace Movement. On the 
advice of the Department, the Executive Committee of the Council 
passed the following resolution in June 1960 : 


A. 1. The Executive Community encourages those who have received 
invitations to accept the opportunity to attend as observers the 
Third Christian Peace Conference in September 1960, for the 
following reasons : 


(a) The continued political tension between East and West lays a 
heavy burden on the conscience of Christians, which should 
lead them to search for ways of contributing to a solution. 
Such ways forward require consultation with Christians in 
the East. 


(b) There is increasing recognition that Christians in Communist 
countries are making a real effort to combine obedience to 
the Gospel with a constructive approach to the conditions 
under which they must live. Participation in the forthcoming 
Conference would demonstrate understanding of this, and a 
willingness to grow in fellowship with fellow-Christians whose 
situation is peculiarly difficult. 


(c) Churches in the West should avoid appearing so identified 
with their own political systems that they are unwilling to 
allow for the possibility of new understanding arising from 
common consideration of the situation. 


A principal object of the forthcoming Prague Peace Conference 
will be to prepare for the proposed All-Christian Assembly 
for World Peace in 1961 (probably April), and invitations to 
that gathering will probably be received by British churches. 
Churches will find their attitude to that gathering easier to 
determine if they have observed, and perhaps participated in, 
the planning for it. 


The Secretary of the Department attended the Third Christian 
Peace Conference in Prague, in September 1960, as an observer. 
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The Department has taken the view that this movement provided 
opportunities of increasing understanding between churches in the 
West and those churches in Eastern Europe connected with the 
movement. At the same time it has recognised the importance and 
the delicacy of this part of its work by setting up a special sub- 
committee on East-West relations. 

In June 1961 the AlJl-Christian Assembly for Peace took place 
in Prague, as a further development of this movement. The British 
Council of Churches authorised the International Department to 
advise the constituent churches, if asked to do so, with regard to 
invitations received to participate in the Assembly. A number of 
the constituent churches of the Council sent delegates or observers, 
and the Secretary of the Department attended as an observer. 


2. Disarmament : The Council published in April 1961 a 
fifty-page pamphlet entitled ““The Valley of Decision—The Christian 
Dilemma in the Nuclear Age’’. This was written by Canon T. R. 
Milford, a member of the Council’s Group, on the Moral Aspects 
of Disarmament, and represents the outcome of the co-operative 
thought and discussion of the whole group, of which the Chairman 
is Dr. R. C. Mackie, the Chairman of the International Department. 
It discusses the nature of Christian decision, the central teaching of 
the Bible and Church History, and its relation to the question of 
nuclear war. The “moral aspects” of the international situation 
since 1914 are briefly reviewed. This leads to an examination of 
the situation in which the United Kingdom finds itself, as a country 
which possesses nuclear weapons. A number of aspects of this are 
considered, but it is recognised that a decision, however agonising, 
has to be made for or against the policy of nuclear deterrence. 

“On balance of risks it appears to us that the possession both by the 
West and by the Communist bloc of ‘the ultimate deterrent’, with the 
implication that neither can attack the other without risking overwhelming 
destruction to itself, offers the best hope, not only of avoiding all-out 
war, but of gaining gradual agreement on disarmament and other issues.” 

Since the pamphlet is not a policy document of the Council, 
but is intended to stimulate discussion, questions are provided for 
each chapter. It may be obtained from the Council’s Publications 
Department, price 2s. 6d. plus postage. 


3. Central Africa: At the full meeting of the Council in 
October 1960, a few weeks before the opening of the Conference to 
review the Constitution of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, a lengthy series of resolutions were debated in detail, 
and passed in the following form : 


(i) The Council welcomes the Report of the Advisory Commission on 
the Review of the Constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
commends it to the immediate consideration of its member churches. 
The Council welcomes the Report for the following reasons : 


A. It offers the possibility of a just settlement, provided that the 
recommendations of the Commission are seen and considered 
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as a whole and that the “new design’? which the Commission 
proposes is accepted as defining the essential changes demanded . 
by the situation. 

B. It offers the possibility of establishing a state with sufficient 
resources to play a worthy role in the future of Africa. 

C. It offers to all the three territories the possibility of a new move 
towards a non-racial community. 

D. It accepts the need to safeguard the human rights of minorities. 

(ii) At the same time, the Council recognises that strong opposition to a 

solution along these lines has already been expressed by both 

Europeans and Africans, including the signatories of the Minority 

Report. The Council urges H.M. Government to spare no effort 

in persuading all parties concerned to accept a settlement not less 

liberal than that recommended in the Report. The Council 

emphasises : 

A. The need for bold constitutional advance in Northern Rhodesia; 

B. The need for an extension of the territorial franchise in Southern 
Rhodesia, and for the repeal of unfairly discriminatory legislation 
as well as the abolition of discrimination in administrative 
practice; 

C. The need for adequate African representation from all territories 
at the Constitutional Review Conference; 
The need for a very substantial increase in African representation 
in the Federal Assembly as a first step towards an eventual 
African majority, and also the need to secure a just representation 
of Europeans; 

E. The need for granting the right of secession after a fair oppor- 
tunity to gain experience of government. 

The Council believes that conditions such as these are indispensable 

for securing the confidence of the three territories in any future 

association. 

A deputation of the Council, led by Dr. E. A. Payne (a Vice- 
President), discussed these with the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations and the Minister of State for the Colonies. 

When the Review Conference met, a reception for all its 
members was held at Lambeth Palace, and presided over by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as President of the Council. 

More recently the focus of negotiation shifted to the question 
of constitutional advance in Northern Rhodesia. In view of the 
uncertainties about this matter at a certain stage, the Executive 
Committee of the Council issued the following public statement on 
the recommendation of the International Department in March 1961. 

The Executive Committee of the British Council of Churches 
welcomes the aim outlined in the recent White Paper ““Northern Rhodesia: 
Proposals for Constitutional Change” (Cmd. 1295). It recognises that 
the proposals provide for all sections of the population to participate in 
the government, and substantial possibilities for the protected people to 
play a much larger part in the government of Northern Rhodesia, and 
that they mark a decisive step towards ultimate majority rule. It notes 
however that certain important points remain to be decided, such as the 


number of seats in the so-called “national”? group, the delimitation of 

constituencies for this group of seats, and the extent of the franchise. 
The Committee calls for an early decision, since protracted un- 

certainty on these points will increase tension and divert energies from 
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urgent constructive tasks in local and territorial development. These 

proposals for the present stage in constitutional development will not 

succeed in practice unless they have the tacit support of the great majority 

of the people of Northern Rhodesia. . The settlement should ensure that 
this will be so. 


In its concern with the political developments in the territories of 
Central Africa, the British Council of Churches, on behalf of its 
constituent churches and the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
has consistently maintained that the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland could succeed only if it led to increased mutual trust and 
confidence between peoples of all races in Central Africa, and was 
compatible with the obligations of H.M. Government as the protecting 
power of the people of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


The Committee welcomes the repetition by the Colonial Secretary on 
22nd Secretary 1961 of the following statement made by his predecessor 
in 1953 : 


“TI cannot repeat often enough what I have said in this House 
before, that the Federal Constitution gives the Federal Government 
no power either to retard or to accelerate the political advancement 
of Africans in any of the constituent Territories; no power to 
interfere with the Territorial Governments on this matter. I am 
thinking particularly, of course, of the two Northern Territories.” 


This is an important guarantee for the future of Northern Rhodesia. 


4. South Africa : Meeting in October 1960, the Council made 
plain its disquiet at the trend of events in South Africa, and especially 
at the deportation of the Bishop of Johannesburg. It resolved in 
the following terms : 


(i) The Council notes with great regret the summary deportation of the 
Bishop of Johannesburg, with consequent effect upon the people of 
his diocese. 


(ii) The Council asks its officers to invite the High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa in the United Kingdom to receive 
representatives to lay this concern before him. 


(iii) The Council notes with thankfulness the recent assurances that the 
consultations of member churches of the World Council of Churches 
in South Africa will take place. 

The High Commissioner in the United Kingdom for South 
Africa refused to meet representatives of the Council, regarding 
the matter purely as the deportation of a person regarded as a 
prohibited immigrant. 


The course of more recent events has strengthened the welcome 
which the Council gave to the consultations between member 
churches of the W.C.C. in the Union of South Africa in December 
1960. These may well prove to have been of historic significance. 


5. Religious Liberty : A small study group has been set up to 
examine ‘“‘Roman Catholicism and Religious Liberty”’ by Dr. Carillo 
de Albornoz, published by the World Council of Churches, in 
relation to the concerns of the Department. 


The Department has kept in touch with the situation of 
Evangelicals in Spain, and has brought its concerns on the issue 
before H.M. Government at appropriate times. 
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6. Angola: Since March 1961 events in Angola have caused 
increasing concern. Various representations culminated in sending 
a deputation to wait upon the British Foreign Secretary on 28 June 
1961. This action arose from the deep anxiety felt in the British 
Churches at information received from the Baptist Missionary 
Society, which has long established work in Angola. 


The deputation, while expressing appreciation of statements 
recently made by the Foreign Secretary in Parliament, stressed the 
alarming nature of reports being received from missionary sources. 
It urged that the voice of Britain should be clearly heard on these 
issues. Lord Home made clear the gravity with which H.M. 
Government regarded the evidence which the deputation presented 
on the deterioration of the situation, which was receiving his constant 
attention. He expressed his wish to keep 1n touch with the Council 
as the situation developed. 


United States : A major development this year was launching 
a proposal for a five-year ““Programme of Education and Action in 
Responsibility for World Survival and Peace’’. It was unanimously 
approved by the Department in May 1960, and by the Executive 
Board of the Division of Christian Life and Work, in June. The 
proposal sets forth: The world crises of unprecedented peril or 
promise; the crucial responsibilities and unique resources of the 
churches; the objectives of seeking under God through love the 
largest attainable measure of peace with justice and freedom; a 
pattern of progressive priorities as resources become available; 
the need for support from individuals, corporations and foundations. 


The proposal arose out of the nation-wide Programme of 
Education and Action for Peace, 1959-60. Concerned laymen felt 
that this must be expanded. One group pledged £150,000 toward 
a programme of major magnitude, with the expectation that others 
will also make substantial contributions. Some funds have been 
received, so first steps are being undertaken to strengthen channels 
of communication through the constituent communions and state 
and local church councils. 


Retrospect and prospect are included in evaluating the nation- 
wide Programme for Peace, 1959-60. The General Secretary of 
the N.C.C., Dr. Roy G. Ross said this programme had “‘penetrated”’ 
to the churches more than any other yet sponsored by the N.C.C. 
An officer of the U.S. Department of State, a specialist in evaluating 
public opinion, made this observation : 

| “After seeing the evidences of the work of the Department of 
International Affairs and the individual denominations related to the 
Council during the past year I do not hesitate to say you represent one, 


if not the most effective, instrument for developing world affairs, under- 
standing and co-operation in the United States. 


‘““You possess the world view, supported by Christian conviction, 
which incorporates all mankind. You have known the world through 
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the missionary enterprise. Now, in addition, you all share in the 
ecumenical movement. I’m convinced that the churches are in a unique 
position to influence the international scene as no other private 
organisation.” 


The Department’s regular functions have been carried forward: 
Education, development of policies, representations to governments 
and the United Nations, and exchange of views with Christians in 
other countries. In all ways, the Department has been happy to 
co-operate with and has benefited from the work of the C.C.LA. 


In education, the momentum of the nation-wide programme 
meant a continuing wide distribution of materials, some programmes 
at state and community levels, but most activity within local 
churches. 


A new initiative combined educational and policy functions: 
The Department sent to the General Board in June 1960 a new, 
comprehensive pronouncement on international relations, which 
they adopted as a policy statement. It was titled, “Toward a 
Family of Nations under God: Agenda of Action for Peace’. It 
contained a preamble and six propositions related to the following 
themes: Interdependence; reduction of arms and concomitant 
development of peace machinery; improvement of standards of 
life of mankind; promotion of human rights and the fostering of 
freedom; reconciliation, with emphasis on communications among 
all peoples, exchanges, and negotiations; justice, respect for the 
dignity of all men, and equality of all before the law, in our own 
land and throughout the world. This pronouncement was published 
as the World Order Sunday Message and distributed by tens of 
thousands for use in churches on 23 October. 


In light of growing concerns for the U.N., and of its fifteenth 
anniversary, a resolution was initiated by the Department and 
approved by the General Assembly of the N.C.C. in December on 
“Christian Responsibility for World Community’. It set forth 
the theological and ethical context of Christian support for the 
development of world community in general, and of the U.N. in 
particular; issues confronting the U.N.; hopes for possible future 
developments; a call for prayer, study, and action. 


With governmental proposals for a ““Peace Corps’’, the Depart- 
ment began committee work in the spring of 1960: developed it 
more fully in the autumn; and in early 1961, through a Committee 
on Overseas Service by Youth, including forty executives in various 
church agencies concerned in such matters, made a report for limited 
circulation. It set forth some lessons learned in the churches’ 
experience in such fields, summarised insights gained, and suggested 
problems and potentials of such undertakings. Copies were sent 
to the President of the United States, and others in the Government 
carrying special responsibilities for such matters. This report was 
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also distributed among church boards and agencies in the U.S.A. 
and overseas. Church executives are conferring with Peace Corps 
staff. 


A consultation on U.S. immigration policies was held in April 
under the aegis of the N.C.C. sponsored by Church World Service 
and the Department. Speakers were leaders of the churches and 
of government, including the Under Secretary of State, the Hon. 
Chester A. Bowles, other members of the administration and of 
Congress, and the new High Commissioner for Refugees, the Hon. 
Pierre Schnyder. Advance study papers were developed by 
committees for the working sections: ‘“Theological Dimensions’’, 
‘Social Aspects of Migration”, “U.S. Immigration Laws’. A 
report for educational work among the churches will contain the 
study papers, section findings, and a ““SSummary of Concerns”’ of 
the consultation, saying, among other things : 


We feel that the thrust of our basic immigration law neither reflects 
Christian concern adequately nor furthers our national interest 
responsibly. In particular, we are critical and ashamed of the present 
basis of our immigration quota system resting, as it does, upon the 
national origins of our white population as per the census of 1920. We 
strongly urge the abandonment or a drastic revision of that system in 
order to exclude any racial or regional discrimination among those who 
seek to enter our land. 


We declare our strong conviction that the churches and church 
members themselves should take more seriously their responsibility to 
study world-wide social problems. Such problems underlie the wish 
of many peoples to migrate. We urge energetic study of potential 
answers to these problems, for which migration is only a partial solution. 
We commend to our colleagues in churches, in councils of churches and in 
the work of church women, the continuing responsibilities to keep under 
constant study, and alive in public concern, the laws which our govern- 
ment has promulgated or should adopt to minister to the needs of 
mankind. We commend that guidance be sought from national church 
offices such as the Department of International Affairs. Study should 
include in addition to migration, all those undertakings where it might 
be possible for our government to give material and moral assistance to 
other nations and peoples for their economic and social progress. 


The results are being reported to the General Board of the NCC 
with the thought that they may be commended for use by the U.S. 
delegates to the World Council of Churches’ Conference on 
Migration in June 1961, and also pave the way for new policy 
pronouncements initiated by the Department. 


Evidencing increasing co-operation between the Department and 
United Church Women, the latter’s Director of Christian World 
Relations, Mrs. Esther W. Hymer, has been made a Staff Consultant 
of DIA. The Hon. Ernest A. Gross was re-elected Chairman for a 
third triennium and the Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, was elected Vice 
Chairman. 
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C. Co-operation with other International Christian Agencies 


The World Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of 
Christian Education and Sunday School Association, the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and the World Y.W.C.A., which carry 
on active programmes in international affairs, are represented on 
the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners. Consultations with their repre- 
sentatives are held in connection with meetings of church agencies 
as well as meetings of the United Nations and the Specialised 
Agencies. 


The C.C.1.A. is informally related to the Committee on 
Christian Responsibility for European Co-operation, an independent 
commission of Christian laymen from eleven European countries 
under the chairmanship of Dr. C. L. Patijn. The purpose of the 
group, which includes four C.C.I.A. Commissioners including the 
Chairman of C.C.I.A., is to help the churches to consider the 
specific responsibility of Christians with regard to problems of 
European unity. The C.C.I.A., in co-operation with the World 
Council’s Division of Studies, has helped to distribute to the 
churches material prepared by this Committee. 


D. Correspondents 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
system of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement 
is particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national 
or regional commissions on international affairs. 


The C.C.J.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the 
constituent churches and Christian councils, and special corre- 
spondents, is periodically revised so as to give to this network of 
contacts its greatest effectiveness. It now includes some four 
hundred selected persons in over seventy countries and provides a 
means of closer co-operation between the .C.C.I.A. and the 
constituency of the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the 
C.C.J.A. is communicated by them to the local churches through 
the religious press, conferences and memoranda. These leaders 
and their colleagues in turn send their views on international issues 
to the C.C.I.A. for information and consideration. The experience 
already gained in the operation of this system of contacts indicates 
its potential value for the future, as a way of meeting the need to 
bring together the churches in more effective witness to the world of 
nations and of stimulating study and action on international affairs 
at the level of local congregations. 
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[V—Contacts 
with International Organisations 


A PRIMARY function of the C.C.I.A. is to “represent the parent 
bodies in relations with international bodies” such as the United 
Nations and related agencies. This task is a distinctive feature in 
the current work of the churches for world order, justice and peace. 
Relations with the inter-governmental organisations constitute a 
means for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian fellowship 
with prompt and accurate information on international issues of 
concern to the churches, and a means for effective Christian witness 
when international decisions are made. 


A. United Nations Department of Public Information 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors, and general information prove most helpful. 
During the period under review the Secretary of the C.C.].A. in 
New York continued to serve as one of the Vice-Chairmen of the 
Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations which meets 
annually under the auspices of the Department of Public 
Information. Throughout the first nine years of U.N. history the 
C.C.I.A. New York office maintained an extensive and up-to-date 
file of U.N. documents. When documentation became more 
readily accessible at U.N. Headquarters a more limited system 
was inaugurated and only those documents which bear on the 
principal concerns of the churches are now filed and made available 
for reference by church agencies and leaders. 


B. United Nations Economic and Social Council 


The C.C.I.A. represents the parent bodies and their world-wide 
constituency through its consultative relationship with the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative relationship 
(Category B) was established in 1947, in accordance with Article 71 
of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status entitles 
the C.C.I.A. to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC by 
consultants and, in accordance with established rules, to submit 
written statements and to offer oral interventions. In addition to 
such representations, the C.C.].A. endeavours to maintain contact 
as far as possible with various commissions of the Economic and 
Social Council. Particularly close relations have been established 
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with the U.N. Commission on Human Rights and with the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Active consultative work is also 
carried on with the Social Commission and the Technical Assistance 
Committee. Increased attention has also been given to the work of 
the regional Economic Commissions, particularly in Asia and the 
Far East, Africa and Latin America. 


Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable C.C.1.A. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N., especially with the 
General Assembly, thus providing various opportunities for formal 
or informal representations on behalf of its constituency, or as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. The Specialised Agencies of the United Nations 


In addition to consultative relations with FAO and UNESCO, 
the C.C.J.A. has been inscribed on the Special List of N.G.O.s now 
maintained by the International Labour Organisation. Informal 
contacts have been developed with the World Health Organisation. 
Documentation from other specialised agencies has been received 
and studied. The co-operative activities of the agencies in the U.N. 
Expanded Technical Assistance Programme are followed in informal 
contacts with the Technical Assistance Board and the Special Fund. 
Consultative relations. are also maintained with the Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). These relationships are described below. 


D. Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 


Liaison with FAO has been maintained and indeed developed 
by the Geneva office during the year. The Commission is one of 
fourteen N.G.O.s appointed by the Director-General of FAO to 
serve on an Advisory Committee for the ““Freedom from Hunger’”’ 
Campaign. 

The Commission’s representative in Europe has had fruitful 
consultation with the Director-General of FAO and the Co-ordinator 
of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, and Dr. Egbert de Vries, 
assisted by Dr. Heinrich Puffert and Mr. Rudolf Kunett of the 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees are playing 
an active role in the work of the Advisory Committee: 

Consequent upon a discussion on Food, Population and 
Development at the St. Andrews meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee the following resolution was adopted : 

The Executive Committee of the C.C.LA. 


Recognising the importance of the objectives and concerns of the 
Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees in areas of acute 
human need, 


Notes with deep interest that the FAO has proclaimed a Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign to run for five years from July 1960, 
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Sensible that the declared objectives of this Campaign reflect many 
of the aims and future plans of D.I.C.A.S.R. in its concern for areas of 
acute human need, 

Welcomes the initiation of the Campaign, 

Approves the steps so far taken by the officers at the request of the 
D.L.C.A.S.R. in supporting this initiative, and 


Authorises the officers to work out such arrangements with the 
D.I.C.A.S.R. and associated bodies as may be within the Commission’s 
competence and available resources, for services to the Division in regard 
to their programme for areas of acute human need, including co-operation 
in the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


This resolution has been communicated to the Director General 
of the FAO and now provides the basis for the Commission’s 
actions and initiatives in this area of work. 


EK. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) 


| The General Conference of UNESCO, meeting at the end of 
1960, authorised the establishment of an emergency programme of 
financial aid to African states to assist them in developing their_ 
educational systems. This programme is designed to enable 
UNESCO to assist in the construction of buildings, the production 
of teaching aids, the provision of overseas teachers and the assess- 
ment of educational needs. In so far as Christian agencies have a 
major role in the existing educational systems in Africa, it became 
particularly important that C.C.1.A., acting in collaboration with 
the I.M.C. and W.C.C., should maintain close contact with this 
programme. Accordingly the London Secretary of C.C.I.A. 
consulted with members of the UNESCO secretariat in Paris, and 
a number of actions followed. Firstly, representatives were 
appointed to the conference of Non-Governmental Organisations 
convened by UNESCO in connection with the programme, and 
to the working parties there set up. Mlle Claire Jullien and Mr. 
Alexandre in Paris, and the Rev. T. Beetham (African Secretary 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies) from London 
undertook these representational duties on behalf of C.C.L.A., 
although the latter was prevented at the last moment from attending 
the meetings. The officers received full reports. Secondly, in 
May 1961, UNESCO convened a conference in Addis Ababa of 
representatives of African states to survey educational needs, and 
C.C.I.A. accepted the invitation to be represented in the category 
of observers at that conference. Dr. Donald M’Timkulu, Secretary 
of the All Africa Christian Conference, was appointed as C.C.1.A. 
observer. Further, the Missionary Research Library in New York 
and the Rev. T. Beetham in London collaborated to prepare a 
background paper for the conference on the present extent of 
Christian involvement in African educational systems with a 
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view to defining future forms of church and mission collaboration 
in this field. This paper became part of the dossier of all delegates 
to the Addis Ababa conference and provided a brief for informal 
conversations of the C.C.].A. representatives with delegates. It 
is clear even at this early stage that a significant task of liaison with 
UNESCO’s activities in this direction has been opened up, and 
that much new work will have to be undertaken by C.C.LA. 
and its parent bodies to discharge their responsibilities in respect 
to it. 


It is therefore satisfactory to report that an arrangement has 
now become possible whereby in the latter part of 1961 regular 
monthly staff visits to Paris may be begun under the general over- 
sight of the London office of C.C.I.A. to maintain a more continuous 
contact with the officers of UNESCO. This arrangement is less 
than had been hoped for in earlier considerations of the problem of 
devising adequate contact, but in view of staff and budgetary 
limitations it offers the best opportunity available to C.C.I.A. of 
improving its links with UNESCO. 


F. The International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


The C.C.LA. representative in Europe continues to act in 
liaison with [LO although lack of personnel makes this a somewhat 
tenuous liaison at times. The current concern of ILO with problems 
of Youth has been of special moment to the Youth Department of 
the W.C.C. and continuing discussions are being maintained in 
this field. 


G. United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


The C.C.I.A. maintains formal consultative relations with 
UNICEF and is represented by an observer at the regular meetings 
of the Executive Board. The New York Secretary of the C.C.IL.A. 
is currently serving as secretary of the NGO Committee on UNICEF. 
The main emphasis of UNICEF activities is on the control or the 
prevention of diseases, maternal and child welfare, and nutrition. 
These long-range programmes are carried out in co-operation with 
local governments as well as with WHO and FAO. Temporary 
relief programmes are undertaken in situations of emergency. 


Extensive surveys on the needs of children have been made by 
UNICEF, with the co-operation of other U.N. agencies and national 
governments. These are now before the Executive Board, together 
with a series of recommendations by the Executive Director, dealing 
with several aspects of the Fund’s policy. Churches and missionary 
councils have long had active interest and experience in the fields 
of UNICEF activities and the C.C.J.A. generally encourages 
inter-governmental efforts to assist the needs of children. 
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The regular contacts maintained by C.C.I.A. officers with the 
UNICEF Administration in New York provide opportunities for 
helpful exchanges of information. 


H. Medical Consultative Panel 


In some thirty countries of the world there are specialists and 
general practitioners in various fields of medicine now members of 
this panel. Their function is advisory and there are not resources 
available to permit their being brought together—for this reason 
the Executive Committee of C.C.I.A. meeting in 1960 changed the 
original name of the Medical Consultative Committee and 
substituted the word “‘panel’ for greater accuracy. The panel is 
consulted on behalf of C.C.1.A. by its Honorary Secretary, 
Dr. Harold Anderson. 

Dr. Anderson attended the Annual Conference of the World 
Federation for Mental Health convened in 1960 in Edinburgh, as 
the representative both of C.C.IL.A. and the World Council of 
Churches. He made an interim report to the W.C.C. and circulated 
a more extended commentary to the members of the panel for their 
advice and reflections. 

As a result of this and the previous activities of the panel, a 
number of questions have arisen concerning the proper role which 
ecumenical bodies can play in the service of world health organisa- 
tions of an intergovernmental character (such as WHO) and non- 
governmental and professional bodies of the nature of the World 
Federation for Mental Health. 


Drawing on the experience of six years’ working of the Medical 
Consultative Panel, these considerations of future policy are now 
being examined in consultation with other organs of the W.C.C. 


J. Other Inter-Governmental Contacts 


C.C.I.A. contacts with inter-governmental bodies often help 
also to relate more closely individual Divisions or Departments of 
the parent bodies as well as members of their staff to specific inter- 
governmental programmes in areas of mutual concern. 


The close official and personal relationship with the Office of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, which is a 
long-term feature of the work of the Representative in Europe, 
continues. Relations with the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration also continue, and considerable importance is 
attached to them by the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees, as to similar relations with the Council of Europe, at this 
transitional stage in the pattern of migration problems. 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, 
attention has been devoted to regional developments, both within 
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and outside the United Nations framework. In addition to contacts 
with the Council of Europe, arrangements have been sought to 
have observers from the areas concerned attend meetings of the 
regional Economic Commissions in Asia and the Far East, Latin 
America and Africa. 


J. Informal Contacts 


The more formal contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with 
inter-governmental bodies open the way for significant informal 
consultations with delegates at international meetings. These have 
served to manifest Christian interest in the problems facing repre- 
sentatives of governments and to make more widely known the 
views held by Christians throughout the world. The standing of 
the Commissions’ membership and of its parent bodies has made 
access to officials of many governments possible both on issues of 
general international import and on issues involving particular 
aspects of the life and work of the churches. 


K. Non-Governmental Organisations 


C.C.I.A. representatives continue to participate in the 
conferences and joint meetings of various non-governmental 
organisations. Opportunities are utilised to discuss common 
problems which may be approached from different points of view 
and with differing motives. While the independent character of the 
C.C.I.A. as an agent of the W.C.C. and I.M.C. is safeguarded, it is 
deemed advantageous “to concert from time to time with other 
organisations holding similar objectives in the advancement of 
particular ends’. (Aim IX.) 


During the period under review, such contacts with other non- 
governmental organisations have taken place on problems relating 
to the consultative procedures in ECOSOC; many aspects of 
refugee and migration issues including the Final Plenary Session of 
the International Committee for World Refugee Year, representative 
of ninety NGOs and five government observers, presided over by the 
C.C.I.A. Representative in Europe; aid to children in relation to the 
activities of UNICEF; and various aspects of human rights. 


L. 1960-61 C.C.I.A. Representation at Conferences and Meetings 


1960 

30 June-5 July Eighth General Conference] of A.Dominique Micheli 
Consultative Non-Governmental 
Organisations, Geneva 

~ 5 July-5 August U.N. Economic and Social Council, O. Frederick Nolde 
Thirtieth Session, Geneva A. Dominique Micheli 

26-28 July- World’s Student Christian Federa- Kenneth G. Grubb 
tion Conference, Strasbourg 
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1960 
July 


3-4 August 
4-8 August 


9-11 August 
12-15 August 
15 August 
16—24 August 


14-16 September 


26 September— 
9 October 

20 September- 
20 December 


5—7 October 
10-15 October 
13 October 
17-28 October 
23 November-— 


15 December 


30 November— 
1 December 


December 


12—23 December 


23 December 


27 December— 
5 January 


30 


Consultation with Heads of U.S.S.R., 
U.K. and U.S. Delegations to the 
Conference on the Cessation of 
Nuclear Weapons Testing, Geneva 
W.C.C. Commission on Religious 
Liberty, St. Andrews 

C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, 
St. Andrews 


W.C.C./I.M.C. 
St. Andrews 


Joint Committee, 


International Missionary Council, 
Administrative Committee, 
St. Andrews 

World Council of Churches 
Executive Committee St. Andrews 


World Council of Churches Central 
Committee, St. Andrews 


FAO Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign, Advisory Committee of Non- 
Governmental Organisations, First 
Session, Rome 

Nigeria Independence Celebrations, 
Lagos 

U.N. General Assembly, Fifteenth 
Session, First Half, New York 


W.C.C. “Study on the Prevention of 
War” Group Meeting, Munich 
FAO Conference for Europe, Rome 


U.N. Technical Assistance and 
Special Funds Pledging Conference, 
New York 

FAO Council, 34th Session, Rome 
Technical Assistance Committee, 
U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
New York 
C.C.1.A. Officers’ 
Geneva 


Consultation, 


Consultation with Heads of U.S.S.R., 
U.K. and U.S. Delegations on the 
Cessation of Nuclear Weapons 
Testing, Geneva 

U.N. Seminar on the Participation of 
Women in Public Life, Addis Ababa 


Consultation with members. of 
Australian C.C.LA., Sydney 
New Zealand Ecumenical Youth 


Conference, Wellington 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
A. Dominique Micheli 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Alan R. Booth 

A. Dominique Micheli 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
E. de Vries 

J. D. Metzler 
Heinrich Puffert 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 
Dorothy F. Porges 
Alan R. Booth 


J. D. Metzler 
Rudolph Kunett 
Richard M. Fagley 


Rudolph Kunett 
Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
Alan R. Booth 

O. Frederick Nolde 


Senedu Gabru 
Madeleine Barot 
A. S. Banjo 

C. A. Bender 
Alan R. Booth 


Alan R. Booth 


1961 
10-27 January 


12-13 January 
14-15 January 


17-20 January 


31 January 
1-2 February 
6-12 February 


21 February 
27 February— 


1 March 


27 February— 
1 March 


20 February— 
17 March 


28 February 


7 March— 
22 April 


8—20 March 


13-30 March 
3-7 April 
4-26 April 
4-21 April 
10 April 
11-28 April 
25 April— 


3 May 
26-28 April 


U.N. Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities, Thirteenth Session, 
New York 

UNICEF Executive Board, New 
York 

Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Co-operation, 
Geneva 

International Committee for World 
Refugee Year, Final Plenary Session, 
Geneva 

UNESCO Working Party on ‘“‘Youth 
Faces the Modern World’’, Paris 
UNESCO Working Party on “Edu- 
cation in Tropical Africa’’, Paris 
World Council of Churches Executive 
Committee, Geneva 


World Health Organisation Con- 
ference, Delhi 

Consultation with UNESCO Officers, 
Paris 

FAO Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign, Advisory Committee of Non- 
Governmental Organisations, Second 
Session, Paris 

U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
Seventeenth Session, New York 
Council of Europe, Committee on 
Refugees and Surplus Populations, 
Strasbourg 

U.N. General Assembly, Resumed 
Fifteenth Session, New York 


U.N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, Seventeenth 
Session, New Delhi 

U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, Geneva 

Consultation on International Ethos, 
Bossey 

Inauguration of Anglican Province 
of East Africa, Kampala, Uganda 
U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
Thirty-first Session, New York 
UNESCO Working Party Sub-Group 
on School Education in Africa, Paris 
U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe, Geneva 

Sierre Leone, Independence Celebra- 
tions, Freetown 

Annual Meeting of the U.S. Con- 
ference for the World Council of 
Churches, Buck Hill Falls 


A. Dominique Micheli 
O. Frederick Nolde 


A. Dominique Micheli 
Elfan Rees 


Elfan Rees 


Claire Jullien 


Claire Jullien 
Heinrich Puffert 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 

Dr. M. Casberg 


Alan R. Booth 


Elfan Rees 

E. de Vries 

Rudolph Kunett 
Heinrich Puffert 

O. Frederick Nolde 
A. Dominique Micheli 
Baldwin Ch. Sjollema 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
A. Dominique Micheli 
Dorothy F. Porges 


E. C. Bhatty 


Elfan Rees 
Madeleine Barot 


Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


O. Frederick Nolde 
A. Dominique Micheli 


Claire Jullien 
Elfan Rees 
Kenneth G. Grubb 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
A. Dominique Micheli 
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1961 
May 


10-12 May 
11—20 May 


15-25 May 


23-26 May 
25 May 


3-8 June 


8—10 June 
7-27 June 
8-15 June 
9-10 June 
11-16 June 
19 June 
19-24 June 


21-23 June 


24-25 June 


28 June 


Consultation with Heads of U.S.S.R., 
U.K. and U.S. Delegations to the 
Conference on Cessation of Nuclear 
Weapons Testing, Geneva 

Consultation on Religious Liberty, 


Bossey 
Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration, Council 


Meeting, Fourteenth Session, Geneva 
UNESCO Conference on_ the 
Development of Education in Africa, 
Addis Ababa 
Evangelical 
Madrid 
U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Executive Committee, 
Geneva 

W.C.C. Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees, Admin- 
istrative Committee, Geneva 


Council for Spain, 


W.C.C. Africa Working Party, 
Geneva 
ILO Conference, 44th Session, 
Geneva 


UNICEF Executive Board, New 
York 

W.C.C. 
Leysin 
FAO Council, Thirty-fifth Session, 
Rome 

W.C.C. 
Geneva 
C.C.I.A. Officers Meeting, Geneva 


Migration Conference, 


Executive Committee, 


Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Co-operation, 
Frankfurt 

British Council of Churches Joint 
Consultation with United Kingdom 
Foreign Secretary re Angola 


A. International Peace and Security 


The observation on the international situation, recorded in its 
minutes by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at St. Andrews in 


August 1960, continues relevant. 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Elfan Rees 
Baldwin Ch. Sjollema 


Donald M’Timkulu 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
Elfan Rees 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 


Alan R. Booth 
Elfan Rees 
A. Dominique Micheli 


Elfan Rees 
Richard M. Fagley 
Rudolph Kunett 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 
Alan R. Booth 
Elfan Rees 


Kenneth G. Grubb 


V—Principal Concerns 
Of WiNeaGnGy lane 


“It is important to recognise 


that the international situation, as reflected in the attitudes and 
acts of national leaders, is more dangerous today than at any time 
since the break-up of the Summit Conference and perhaps since the 
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end of the Korean war. In this tense atmosphere, the possibility 
of further deterioration or of miscalculation places mankind in a 
precarious position which can be ignored only at grave risk. It is 
equally important to recognise that the international situation is 
not fundamentally different from that which existed prior to the 
Berlin crisis and the exchanges of visits by the heads of governments. 
Although relations between the major Communist Powers and the 
Western Powers stand at a low ebb, an improvement in smaller or 
larger measure is clearly possible but will require greater readiness 
for conciliation by both sides than has recently been manifested.” 


The international situation unhappily has not improved and 
in some respects has deteriorated. Conflicts in the Congo, Laos and 
Cuba are disturbing in themselves but also carry the risk of enlarge- 
ment. Agreement on a treaty for the verified cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing is more difficult of attainment than was anticipated 
at the beginning of the current year, and literally no progress has 
been made on arms control or disarmament. Meanwhile, the 
armaments race proceeds unabated and its dangers are increased by 
the fantastic achievements of science and technology involving 
developments both on earth and in space. In preparation for 
considerations at the Third Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches it may be helpful to view these problems in broader 
perspective as is attempted in the chapter on the C.C.I.A. in the 
New Delhi Workbook. 


“At this moment of history, when the events on earth are 
moving at an accelerated pace and the men of earth are projecting 
their contacts into outer space, the shape of the future can be only 
dimly seen and any effort to forecast it must avoid dogmatism. 
Nevertheless, three characteristics are so deeply imbedded in the 
realities of today that their projection into tomorrow seems virtually 
inevitable. 


“Diversity marks the family of people, and becomes even more 
important as science shrinks distances. Crucial differences exist 
between Communist societies and those which adhere to traditional 
democracy albeit with a wide variety of practices. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States lead their respective 
allies in a struggle for power, whereas at deeper levels the conflict of 
ideologies and of economic and social systems is relentlessly waged. 
In all likelihood the struggle between the Communist and the 
non-Communist worlds will be dominant in the years immediately 
ahead, although current leadership may be challenged by an 
emerging China or a closely knit regional federation of the so-called 
West. At all events, diversity in some form will continue to mark 
relations among the nations and the problems to which it gives rise 
cannot be ignored. 

“Upon entering the nuclear space age mankind has lost some- 
thing of its former sense of security and, while standing at the 
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threshold of untold benefit, it, at the same time, approaches the 
capacity to destroy itself. It is neither to be expected nor desired 
that science will halt its forward march. Evenif all nuclear weapons 
were to be dismantled, man cannot dispossess himself of the 
knowledge he has gained. The end is not yet in sight but the very 
fact that nuclear power has been unleashed, poses problems both 
terrifying and challenging. 


“The achievement of political independence by so many 
formerly dependent countries forecasts not only the end of 
traditional colonialism but also an increasing struggle for social and 
economic justice. Political freedom must be accompanied by the 
recognition of equality in the family of nations. But the goal of 
achieving coveted economic standards in the face of existing poverty 
and a threatening population growth, is so far-reaching that it 
continues to cry out for a solution for as long as man can foresee. 


‘““A diversity which can be wholesome but may be dangerous, a 
nuclear space development which can rebound to man’s benefit but 
may spell catastrophe, an awakening of formerly dependent peoples 
which represents the demands of justice but may become explosive— 
these mark the setting in which problems of international peace and 
‘security must be resolved.” 


1. Disarmament : Political tensions and mutual suspicion have 
made disarmament negotiations at times impossible and generally 
unproductive. The Disarmament Commission of the U.N. General 
Assembly composed of all Member States has taken no action. The 
meeting of the Committee of Ten in Geneva, which had before it 
proposals by the U.S.S.R. and the U.K., broke up on the day when 
the United States was about to advance its proposals. To meet the 
expressed desire of the United States, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States together sponsored a resolution before the Fifteenth Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly to postpone disarmament considera- 
tions until the Sixteenth Session with the understanding that prior 
thereto—possibly in the summer of 1961—a disarmament conference 
will be convened, the composition and agenda of which remain 
to be determined. 


In preparation for intergovernmental meetings on disarmament 
and in submission to government officials directly concerned, the 
position of the C.C.I.A. has been made known. A brief summary 
of them here follows. 


In the summer of 1957 two interrelated Statements on Atomic 
Tests and Disarmament were successively adopted by the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee and the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in session at New Haven. Three significant 
principles were therein emphasised : 


1. The main concern must always be the prevention of war itself, for the 
evil of war is an offence to the spiritual nature of man. 
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2. The objectives of a strategy to combat the menace of atomic war are 
inter-related and inter-dependent, such as ceasing tests, halting 
production, reducing existing armaments with provision for warning 
against surprise attacks, the peaceful uses of atomic energy, peaceful 
settlement and peaceful change. 


3. If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreement on any of the inter- 
related objectives, partial agreements should be seriously explored 
and, if need be, reasonable risks should be taken to advance the 
objectives which must continue to stand as inter-dependent. 


A Statement of the Central Committee at Nyborg, Denmark, 
in August 1958, indicated the need to avoid the dangers of over- 
simplification but at the same time to press for sound agreements 
on the more fundamental aspects of disarmament which had been 
previously cited. 


Yet Christians through the very earnestness of their desire for peace, 
must not oversimplify these tortuous questions, since this needlessly 
opens the door to violation of justice and the reign of force. What then 
shall we do ? An “‘open society”’ is one key to peace, and first steps may 
well lie in making more friendships and contacts between peoples. When 
by agreement armament control comes with its teams of inspectors, we 
shall need to understand one another better. Inspection and control 
are so important that a start at any one point where it is possible should 
be welcomed, provided the essential requirements of security are not 
endangered. 


When the ten-nation Committee on Disarmament composed 
of five Western and five Soviet members began their discussions in 
Geneva, March 1960, the Director of the C.C.I.A. said in a letter to 
the heads of all delegations : 


We know that the road to be followed in achieving disarmament, 
with sufficiently trustworthy international inspection and control, will 
not be easy. Nevertheless ... we have urged and we continue to urge 
unwavering effort in face of obstacles which may seem to be insuperable. 

. While we recognise the basic importance of scientific and technical 
considerations, we also believe that every proposal should be judged in 
terms of its potential contribution to mutual confidence. 


The C.C.1.A. Executive Committee at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
in August 1960, in commenting on “Some Aspects of the Current 
International Situation’’, inter alia, said : 


Mutual confidence is less evident than at any time in recent years. 
Nevertheless, the need for the reduction and regulation of armaments 
under international control is undiminished, and the hope of universal 
and complete disarmament is illusory unless the steps leading thereto can 
be agreed upon. The Western Powers distrust the Soviet Union and 
insist on provisions for inspection, whereas the Soviet leaders tend to 
regard the proposed inspection arrangements as a subterfuge for 
espionage. This dead-lock must be broken and the forthcoming General 
Assembly of the United Nations should try to give clear and unmistakable 
directives on an equitable starting-point for disarmament or, at the least, 
for negotiations. 


In February 1961, the Executive Committee of the World 
Council of Churches sought to encourage the resumption of dis- 
armament negotiations in stating : 
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Any decision to stop nuclear weapons testing ought to lead to a 
further commitment to stop nuclear weapons production and to reduce 
existing stockpiles. Moreover, the whole range of disarmament and 
the guarantees it requires, including provisions for warning against surprise 
attack, must be dealt with: conventional armaments, guided missiles, 
biological and chemical warfare, as well as nuclear weapons. We 
express the hope that disarmament negotiations will be reopened at the 
earliest possible moment, giving appropriate place to the responsibility of 
the United Nations in this area. 

2. Nuclear Weapons Testing : The Geneva Conference on the 
Cessation of Nuclear Weapons Testing, which had adjourned in 
December 1960, resumed its deliberations on 21 March. The 
hoped for atmosphere of comity was not forthcoming and as the 
Conference approached its 300th meeting agreement was not in 
sight on certain critical issues, such as the number of annual 
inspections permitted, the composition of the inspection teams, and 
whether administration shall be under a single neutral person or a 
three-man council. 


The C.C.1.A. Director and the Representative in Europe have 
on various occasions had consultations with the heads of the three 
delegations to the Geneva Conference. Immediately prior to the 
resumption of the deliberations the Director addressed a cable to 
each delegate expressing the concern of the churches and the hoped 
for progress toward achievement. As the issue was discussed in 
the United Nations Fifteenth Session of the General Assembly, the 
position of the C.C.I.A. as summarised in the paragraphs here 
following was communicated to over 800 U.N. delegates and on 
numerous occasions was informally discussed with delegates. 


The basic position of the C.C.I.A. is expressed in interrelated 
Statements adopted at New Haven in 1957. Statements thereafter 
adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive and the World Council of 
Churches have sought to relate at every stage the position of the 
churches to the difficulties which appeared to obstruct agreement by 
the U.S.S.R., the U.K. and the U.S.A. in the Geneva negotiations. 


The Statement adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at Buenos Aires on 9 February 1960 
not only took into account the basic factors in the situation existing 
at that time but also in large measure anticipated the situation 
which subsequently developed : 


We urge the governments concerned to continue to commit them- 
selves to the objectives of a comprehensive treaty which will include the 
cessation of all forms of nuclear weapons testing—atmosphere, space, 
underwater, and underground. This commitment will become more 
meaningful when it is uniformly supported in each government and 
fortified by an informed and vocal public opinion. 

In order to honour such a commitment, we believe that governments 
should demonstrate their readiness promptly to negotiate a treaty covering 
all forms of testing which can now be detected. These would apparently 
include the larger underground explosions as well as those in atmosphere, 
space, and under water. Yet this is not enough. A formal agreement 
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ought to be concluded to ban the underground testing of smaller nuclear 
weapons, at least for a specified period of time, on condition that 
arrangements be made for international co-operation in devising more 
adequate means of detection and for international inspection of explosions 
for peaceful purposes. The concessions which will thus be required of 
both sides are in our judgment justifiable and imperative, if man is to 
act responsibly in this nuclear space age. 

At a meeting in St. Andrews, Scotland, in August 1960, the 
C.C.L.A. Executive Committee again held that an agreement on 
the cessation of testing, with provisions for control, could beget a 
measure of confidence and set the stage for agreements in other 
fields including arms reduction. 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches at 
Geneva in February 1961 stated that : 

The governments possessing nuclear weapons should promptly 
negotiate a treaty to cease all forms of nuclear weapons testing which 
can now be detected, and agree to ban underground testing of smaller 
nuclear weapons, at least for a specified period, with arrangements for 
research to devise more adequate means of detection. We welcome the 
decision to resume the Geneva Conference on the Cessation of Nuclear 
Weapons Testing, 21 March 1961, and trust that such an agreement may 
be reached with all possible despatch and thus provide an important 
prelude to arms control and progressive disarmament. 

3. Peaceful Uses of Outer Space: At its Fourteenth Session 
the General Assembly decided to set up for the years 1960 and 1961 
a 24-member Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Unfortunately the Committee has not found it possible to meet. 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, meeting in August 1959, 
recognised that with respect to outer space the world today faces a 
situation similar to that which existed in 1945 when the power of 
the atom was first harnessed. If international controls had been 
established at that time the difficulties now encountered might to a 
large extent have been avoided. Accordingly, the Executive 
Committee addressed itself to immediate problems of outer space 
in the following terms : 

The use of outer space offers to mankind new technical advantages; 
to benefit from them, the nations must promptly seize every opportunity 


for peaceful co-operation and agreement. Conflicts in space have not 
yet broken out but its problems are urgent. 

If chaos is to be avoided, all activities in outer space must be subject 
to an international rule. There must be equal opportunity for peaceful, 
scientific initiatives. The military rivalries of earth are too dangerous to 
project into space. 

Therefore the positive efforts of the United Nations to meet these 
needs should be supported by all governments, especially those who have 
the largest experience in the problems of outer space. AIJl governments 
should be prepared to make adjustments in order that international 
action may be equitable and effective. 


At its meeting in February 1961, the Executive Committee of 
the World Council of Churches reaffirmed these views in the 
following terms : 


ay 


If the perils and chaos resulting from man’s invasion of outer space 
are to be avoided, the nations must seize every opportunity for peaceful 
co-operation and agreement. Military rivalries are too dangerous to 
project into space. The positive efforts of the United Nations to meet 
these needs call for firm and unflagging support. 


4. Representation of China in the United Nations. Over the 
past years, Christian agencies in various countries have devoted 
considerable attention to this problem. In July 1959, an issue of 
C.C.I.A. BRIEF, an occasional bulletin summarising background 
information, set forth the pros and cons of the argument and cited 
the position taken by some national Christian groups. C.C.I.A. 
officers have felt that there was no sufficient consensus on the 
political aspects of the China problem and have sought to assess 
opinions held by leaders within its constituency. The Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting at 
St. Andrews, 16-24 August 1960, recorded the following minute as 
well as the observations by the Director of the C.C.I.A., which were 
included in the C.C.I.A. pre-Assembly memorandum : 


The Committee has noted from the presentation of the paper and the 
debate on it that the measures therein proposed, especially in relation to 
disarmament and nuclear weapons testing, can be effectively applied only 
if the people and government of China are in a position to contribute to 
their formulation and application. The Central Committee requests the 
C.C.1L.A. to continue the study and to help in the creation of conditions 
which will permit the 650 million people of China to share in the benefits 
and accept the responsibilities common to all members of the international 
community. 


The following observations by the Director of the C.C.1LA. 
were also made part of the records of the Central Committee 
meeting : 

1. The statement recognises as artificial and dangerous a situation where 


650 million people are isolated from the rest of the world. The danger 
increases the longer the artificiality persists. 


2. No adequate treaty on disarmament or the cessation of nuclear weapons 
testing is possible unless the government in effective power on the 
mainland of China is party thereto. 


3. The statement implies that other governments should have diplomatic 
dealings with the government in effective power and does not imply 
that such dealings place upon that government a stamp of approval. 


4. The people of China should be in a position to share in the benefits 
and accept the responsibilities common to all members of the inter- 
national community. Both benefits and responsibilities should be 
stressed as important. 


5. The situation in Tibet, the border dispute with India, the ideological 
conflict between Moscow and Peking about the desirability or 
inevitability of world war—these and other factors suggest the existence 
of conditions which militate against an immediate solution of the 
China problem. Nevertheless if the Central Committee at this time 
urges action which would be helpful in the creation of conditions 
favourable to the responsible participation of China in the international 
community, it will not only underscore the goal to be sought but will 
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also voice a sense of pEeency in encouraging measures to speed its 
achievement. 
The question of fuller and responsible participation is a deeper 
issue than the acceptance or rejection of credentials in the United 
Nations. 


5. The Congo: The critical situation which developed in the 
summer of 1960 in the newly independent Republic of the Congo 
has been closely followed by the C.C.1.A. and its officers. 


At its meeting in St. Andrews, 4-8 August 1960, the C.C.I.A. 
Executive Committee received a report by the mission sent to 
Leopoldville by the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. At the request of the Executive, C.C.I.A. 
officers conveyed to the U.N. Secretary-General and to Under- 
Secretary Ralph Bunche the gratitude of the Commission for 
actions undertaken in the Congo. 


In connection with a special discussion on African problems, 
the C.C.I1.A. Executive Committee, meeting at St. Andrews in 
August 1960, recorded the following in a minute on the international 
situation : 

Where there is danger that the great powers will clash openly in new 
areas as in certain countries of emerging independence, every appropriate 
use of the United Nations should be sought whether in the form of a 
United Nations presence or of multilateral programmes of economic 
and technical assistance. 

C.C.I.A. officers communicated these views to U.N. delegates 
at the Fifteenth Session of the General Assembly, and expressed 
these concerns in informal contacts with government officials and 
members of the U.N. Secretariat. 


The continuing crisis in the Congo overshadowed the Fifteenth 
Session of the General Assembly and brought the United Nations 
to one of its severest tests. Particularly, the attack initiated by the 
U.S.S.R. upon the Secretary-General, and the demand that the 
Office be reorganised as a tripartite secretariat, constituted a 
challenge to one of the essential principles of the organisation. 


Relevant to this issue is the position expressed in the final 
paragraph of the report on International Affairs, received and 
commended to the churches by the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, Evanston, 1954 : 

One of the fundamental principles of international community in the 
U.N. Charter is that of the “sovereign” equality of states, great and 
small. This principle is again and again in danger of being disregarded 
by the great powers, not merely through efforts to dominate, but also 
through efforts to impose a type of organisation on the community of 
nations. Christians, therefore, should stand firmly for the respect and 
protection of the essential rights of smaller nations. 

Since the beginning of the crisis, the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council have undertaken 
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substantial programmes of relief and technical assistance in the 
Congo. On behalf of the two parent bodies, C.C.I.A. officers have 
kept in close touch and frequently consulted with members of the 
U.N. Secretariat in charge of the United Nations Civilian Operations 
in the Congo. 


6. Cuba: The tension between the United States and Cuba 
has also been a matter of concern to C.C.I.A. officers. In April 
1961, as developments leading to further deterioration in the 
relations between the two countries were taking place, officers of 
the C.C.I.A. consulted with officers of the parent bodies and church 
leaders in the United States. On 20 April 1961, while the issue 
was under consideration in the Political Committee of the U.N. 
General Assembly, the Director of the C.C.I.A., after an exchange 
of views by cable and transatlantic telephone, sent the following 
telegram to the heads of several delegations to the U.N., including 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., France, Cuba, 
Mexico, Canada, Sweden, India and Australia : 

Prompted by our concern for peace with justice and freedom we urge 
after consultation with colleagues abroad that every effort be made by 
peaceful means and in compliance with the principle of non-intervention 


to bring about a situation wherein people of Cuba may freely choose 
their form of government and freely elect their officials. 


7. Laos : In relation to the conflict in Laos the following actions 
were taken by the officers of the C.C.I.A.: on 20 April 1961, the 
Director addressed a telegram to officials of the fourteen govern- 
ments represented at eine 1954 Conference in Geneva, in which he 
said : 


Prompted by our concern for peace with justice and freedom we 
urge after consultation with colleagues abroad that every effort be made 
to secure an immediate cease fire in Laos verified by International Control 
Commission and followed by fourteen power Geneva Conference. 


When the Conference on Laos convened in Geneva, 12 May 
1961, the Director of the C.C.I.A. sent from Geneva the following 
letter to the co-chairmen of the Conference : 


The Rt. Hon. Earl of Home, P.C. 
United Kingdom Delegation 


Minister Andrei Gromyko 
U.S.S.R. Delegation 


The people in our churches around the world are grateful that a 
cease-fire has apparently been effected in Laos. Disturbed by long- 
standing problems which defy solution and newly-arising problems 
which also threaten international peace, they see in the Conference now 
convening here in Geneva a promising opportunity to advance a political 
settlement in at least one sector of tension. 

In my capacity as Director of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, a joint agency of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council, I address this letter to you as 
co-Chairman of the Conference. 
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We recognise that the complexity of the Laotian situation and the 
competing interests that play into it do not make your task an easy one 
to accomplish. Nevertheless, I venture to reflect the widely-held 
conviction that agreement should be attainable on a provisional govern- 
ment free from the pressures of partisan forces on either side of our 
unhappily divided world. With even a meagre beginning of stability, 
the way should be open for the people of Laos and the government of 
their choice to move responsibly in the international community without 
incrimination from powerful governments which have hitherto been 
seeking to impose their control. Any economic or material assistance 
that may be needed should, if at all possible, be mediated through the 
United Nations. 

Be assured of our prayers that the Conference may bring peace to the 
people of Laos and open a new day of international goodwill. 


A copy of this letter was also sent to the heads of all other 
delegations to the Conference. Moreover, the Director and the 
Representative in Europe of the C.C.I.A. consulted informally 
with members of several delegations in Geneva. 


8. Other Specific Situations : A number of other situations to 
which more extensive reference was made in previous C.C.I.A. 
annual reports have remained the concern of C.C.I.A. officers. 
These include unresolved issues of the Middle East, the problem of 
Berlin and Germany, and the situation in Hungary and Tibet. The 
C.C.1.A. Executive Committee at St. Andrews, Scotland, in August 
1960, opened its comments on “Some Aspects of the Current 
International Situation” with the following remarks : 

It is important to recognise that the international situation, as 
refiected in the attitudes and acts of national leaders, is more dangerous 
today than at any time since the break-up of the Summit Conference and 
perhaps since the end of the Korean War. In this tense atmosphere, the 


possibility of further deterioration or of miscalculation places mankind 
in a precarious position which can be ignored only at grave risk. 


It is equally important to recognise that the international situation 
is not fundamentally different from that which existed prior to the Berlin 
crisis and the exchanges of visits by the heads of governments. Although 
relations between the major Communist Powers and the Western Powers 
stand at a low ebb, an improvement in smaller or larger measure is clearly 
possible but will require greater readiness for conciliation by both sides 
than has recently been manifested. 


Problems in North Africa have also continued to receive 
C.C.L.A. attention. Thus the Executive Committee in the general 
minute on Africa, recorded at its meeting in August 1960, expressed 
the hope that : 

.... the French churches will continue to press for the resumption of 
negotiations on the problem of Algeria and that the negotiating parties 


will be exclusively concerned with the welfare of the communities involved 
and their members, in the setting of the broader international situation. 


B. Human Rights and Religious Liberty 

The promotion of respect for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms continues to be one of the important 
concerns of the C.C.I.A. Its contribution in this field is two-fold: 
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it supports the development of international standards and inter- 
national safeguards to defend basic human values and seeks to 
assist in bringing domestic constitution as well as laws and practices 
into conformity with an accepted international standard. In this 
respect, the C.C.].A. has made its resources available in situations 
where religious liberty was threatened or violated. 


1. International Standards and International Action. Since 
1955, the Third Committee of the U.N. General Assembly has 
been engaged in the consideration, article by article, of the two 
draft Covenants prepared by the Commission on Human Rights. 
In addition to the preamble of the two draft Covenants, the Third 
Committee has, thus far, revised and adopted several articles for 
inclusion in the two Covenants. Action by the General Assembly, 
however, will take place only when this slow process of elaboration 
is completed. 


Not unmindful of the unfavourable conditions under which 
this process is taking place, the C.C.1.A. maintains that every effort 
should be made to complete as soon as possible adequate drafts 
and measures for effective implementation. The basis for C.C.L.A. 
position is provided in a resolution adopted by its Executive 
Committee in 1952.* While stressing C.C.I.A. concern for all 
aspects of human rights, the Executive expressed its views on the 
following particular points: (1) the substantive provisions for 
religious liberty and related rights, with careful scrutiny of 
permissible limitations; (2) the right of parents in the education of 
their children; (3) the import for religious freedom of a govern- 
ment’s permission to derogate from its obligations in a period of 
public emergency; and (4) the recognition of the rights of petition 
by individuals and non-governmental organisations, under appro- 
priate safeguards, whether in an optional clause in the Covenants 
or by a separate protocol or protocols. 


At the Fifteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, the 
Third Committee considered draft Article 18 of the Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, dealing with freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion. The representative of Saudi Arabia, 
supported by representatives of other Moslem countries, formally 
proposed the deletion from the original draft of the reference to 
“the freedom to maintain or to change religion or belief”. A 
compromise formulation, “‘to have a religion or belief of one’s 
choice,” was proposed by the representative of the Philippines. 


C.C.I.A. officers held numerous consultations with members of 
the Third Committee and pointed out the negative implications of 
either the deletion of the clause or its substitution by a more general 
provision. This position was also communicated in a letter to the 


* For the full text of the resolution, see C.C.I.A. Annual Report 1953-54, 
pp. 32-34. 
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members of the Third Committee, in which the Director and the 
New York Secretary of the C.C.I.A. said, inter alia : 
There can be no freedom of religion or belief unless there is freedom 
to maintain or to change one’s religion or belief. 


Since freedom to change one’s religion or belief appears in the 
Universal Declaration and in the draft Covenant, the deletion of it at 
this time would clearly imply the intention not to ensure that freedom, 
or at least raise questions as to whether it should be ensured... . 


The substitution of a more general provision, such as freedom to 
have a religion or belief of one’s choice, would similarly carry with it a 
negative implication. While the effort to reconcile differences is 
commendable, any agreement which involves a compromise of 
fundamental principle will not advance the cause of freedom but tend to 
lower an already accepted standard. 

Later in the debate, Saudi Arabia withdrew her proposal and 
the representative of the United Kingdom introduced a verbal 
amendment to the Philippines proposal, to read “freedom to have 
or to adopt a religion or belief of his choice’’. In accepting this 
amendment the delegate of the Philippines stated that “‘the expression 
‘to have a religion or belief’ was somewhat neutral, whereas the 
idea of adopting a religion or belief was more active and was a better 
reflection of the underlying idea of the right to change one’s religion’’. 


Without dissenting vote, the Third Committee subsequently 
adopted the text of Article 18 as follows : 

1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion. This right shall include freedom to have or to adopt a 
religion or belief of his choice, and freedom either individually or in 
community with others and in public or private, to manifest his 
religion or belief in worship, observance, practice and teaching. 


. No one shall be subject to coercion which would impair his freedom 
to have or to adopt a religion or belief of his choice. 


3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs may be subject only to 
such limitation as is prescribed by law and is necessary to protect 
public safety, order, health, or morals, or the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of others. 


4, The States Parties to the Covenant undertake to have respect for the 
liberty of parents and, where applicable, legal guardians, to ensure the 
religious and moral education of their children in conformity with 
their own convictions. 

Also closely related to the legal interpretation of the standard 
of religious liberty, as set forth in Article 18 of the Universal 
Declaration, is a proposed set of draft Principles on freedom and 
non-discrimination in the matter of religious rights and practices. 
Originally drafted by the sub-commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities on the basis of a study 
of religious discrimination prepared by Mr. Krishnaswami of India, 
these Principles have been submitted to governments for comments 
and will be considered again by the Commission on Human Rights 
at its 1962 session. C.C.I.A. officers, since the early stages of the 
drafting process, have stated the concern that such Principles, if 
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they are at any time promulgated by the U.N., should incorporate 
in balanced, inclusive and articulated fashion the essentials of 
religious freedom and that a clause in the Principles should explicitly 
safeguard against any possibility of erroneous or restrictive interpre- 
tation of the standard proclaimed in Article 18 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 


Among other aspects of human rights, which will call for 
continued attention on the part of C.C.I.A. officers, is the question 
of a draft Declaration on the Right of Asylum, as well as the 
question of a draft Declaration and a draft Convention on Freedom 
of Information. 


Moreover, the current programmes of activities of the 
Commission on Human Rights and of its Sub-Commission on 
Discrimination are being followed closely. While the limitations of 
effective inter-governmental action in the field of human rights are 
recognised, periodic reports, regional seminars and studies of specific 
rights provide opportunities to promote respect for and observance 
of international standards of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


Also at the inter-governmental level, the C.C.I.A. has continued 
to follow the activities of the U.N. Commission on the Status of 
Women, which deals with various aspects of the advancement of 
political, economic and social rights of women and specific problems 
of discrimination. The Commission has been kept informed of the 
concerns and programmes of church and missionary agencies in 
these fields. 


The C.C.I.A. was represented at the Fifteenth Session of the 
Commission, Geneva, March 1961, by Dr. Madeleine Barot, 
Executive Secretary of the W.C.C. Department on Co-operation of 
Men and Women in Church and Society, and by the C.C.I.A. 
Representative in Europe. 


In consultation with the parent bodies and interested denomina- 
tional groups, C.C.I.A. officers have made arrangements for 
observers to attend a regional seminar on the Participation of 
Women in Public Life, held at Addis Ababa, December 1960, under 
the U.N. Programme of Advisory Services in the Field of Human 
Rights. Another regional seminar, on the Status of Women in 
Family Law, will be held at Singapore in early 1962. 


2. Constitutional Developments: The C.C.1.A. continues to 
stress the importance of bringing domestic constitution into 
harmony with international standards of human rights. Develop- 
ments in newly independent countries or in countries which are 
about to achieve their independence, particularly this year on the 
continent of Africa, are therefore followed with close attention. 
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Material on constitutional provisions for the safeguard of religious 
liberty, prepared by officers of the C.C.I.A., is available to Christian 
leaders concerned with developments in their own countries or 
territories. Moreover, consultation on a number of specific issues 
have taken place, either by correspondence or through personal 
contacts with church leaders and government officials. 


By way of illustration, the advice of C.C.I.A. officers has been 
sought on developments in Tunisia, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and its constituent territories. 


3. Violations of Religious Liberty: The assistance of the 
C.C.1.A. continues to be sought in situations where religion or 
related rights are threatened or violated. Issues involving the 
seizure of church property, curtailments of normal church activities, 
restrictions upon missionary activities, problems of religious educa- 
tion, imprisonment of individual church or missionary leaders and 
the denial of certain civil rights on grounds of religion are often 
referred to C.C.I.A. officers. 


Procedures for remedial action necessarily depend on the nature 
of each specific situation. Within the limits of available resources, 
C.C.1.A. lends assistance, by correspondence and consultations of 
officers with leaders of the groups against which discrimination is 
exercised and leaders of the dominant religious groups. Informal 
consultations with officials of the governments concerned have 
also often been helpful. 


While detailed report is here inadvisable, C.C.I.A. officers have 
been asked to assist, whether by direct action or in advisory capacity, 
in relation to violations of religious freedom in Spain, Italy, 
Colombia, Mozambique, Angola, Rumania, Nepal and other 
countries in Eastern Europe, the Near East and Asia. 


4. Problems of Race Relations : The Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Evanston, 1954, declared “‘its conviction 
that any form of segregation based on race, colour or ethnic origin 
is contrary to the Gospel, and is incompatible with the Christian 
doctrine of man and with the nature of the Church of Christ” and 
urged “the churches within its membership to renounce all forms of 
segregation or discrimination and to work for their abolition within 
their own life and within society’. Other statements adopted over 
the past years by the C.C.I.A. and its parent bodies have expressed 
the same views on problems of inter-group relations. In August 
1960 the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee considered several aspects 
of racial tensions, within the context of an extensive discussion of 
developments in Africa. Moreover, C.C.I.A. officers have been in 
close contact with the officers of the parent bodies and national 
church leaders with regard to specific issues, particularly in the 
U.S.A. and in the Union of South Africa. 
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A further development in the searching ecumenical conversa- 
tions on race problems was the consultation convened in December 
1960 at Johannesburg by the World Council of Churches, at which 
representatives of eight South African member churches of the 
Council adopted a statement on race relations in the Union. 


As in previous years, C.C.I.A. officers have kept United Nations 
delegates and officials of the Secretariat informed of ecumenical 
approaches to these problems. Particularly, the statement of the 
Johannesburg consultation was communicated in March 1961 to 
the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth meeting in London, and 
to the heads of all delegations at the resumed fifteenth session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. 


However, in order not to jeopardise action under-way within the 
ecumenical fellowship, C.C.I.A. officers have reserved the Com- 
mission’s position with regard to specific United Nations resolutions 
or political devices for ameliorating conditions in the Union of 
South Africa. 


C. Advancement of Dependent Peoples 


The welfare and advancement of the peoples in dependent 
territories form another major concern of the C.C.I.A. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationships, and the concrete witness provided by 
Christian missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of 
the C.C.I.A. is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the 
“‘acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to the 
utmost the well-being of dependent peoples including their advance 
towards self-government and the development of their free political 
institutions’. 


The pursuit of this objective has never been regarded in C.C.I.A. 
circles as having its primary focus on action at the inter-govern- 
mental level, for the essence of this concern is that there should be 
voluntary acceptance of the above-mentioned obligation by the 
governments and peoples directly concerned. Consequently, the 
heart of ecumenical action in this area is seen in the efforts of 
churches at the national level, both in the countries which 
administer dependencies and in the dependent territories, and 
particularly in the contacts between churches in countries involved 
in the colonial relationship. Expressions of world-wide Christian 
interest in these matters can serve as a highly important stimulus 
and corrective to one-sided points of view. But the main front for 
action is at the national level. 


An increasing amount of attention is being devoted, primarily 
by the officers of the C.C.I.A. in London, to contacts with the 
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colonial offices of the metropolitan powers and with national 
commissions in these countries. Attention is also devoted to 
inter-governmental aspects of the colonial question as reflected in 
U.N. debates and procedures, to indicate the broad principles of 
ecumenical concern and to keep missionary leaders and churchmen 
in the countries concerned posted on developments. Most of the 
new Members in the organisation are newly independent, and have a 
sense of particular interest in the attainment of independence in the 
remaining non-self-governing-territories. Thus, the chorus for 
self-determination in colonies of the older type continues to swell 
and has its impact on the ferments in the N.S.G.T.s and on the policy 
formulations in the colonial offices. A reflection of this sentiment 
was the “‘Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples,” adopted by the U.N. General Assembly on 
14 December 1960 by a vote of 89 to 0 with 9 abstentions. 


The process of emancipation in this respect is proceeding at an 
accelerating pace. The seventeen newly independent countries 
admitted to U.N. membership in 1960 have a combined population 
of some 65 million inhabitants, Nigeria and the Congo alone 
accounting for nearly 50 million. The total is roughly equivalent 
to the combined population in the remaining non-self-governing 
territories as traditionally defined and acknowledged. If a broader 
definition is used, the figure might be regarded as 90 million. On 
the other hand, the early termination of three Trust Agreements will 
reduce the total in this N.S.G.T. category by more than 10 million 
persons. It is evident that political colonialism of the older type is 
in a phase of rapid transition, as dependent territories attain self-rule 
and independence. The national revolution, stimulated by many 
factors including the debates and resolutions of the United Nations, 
has achieved new levels of success. 


One result of this historic process has been to bring the continent 
of Africa on to the international stage in a more direct manner than 
ever before. Twenty-three of the Members added to the U.N. 
during the past six years are African, with sixteen being admitted 
by the Fifteenth General Assembly. The continent which largely 
stood apart has come to the forefront of U.N. attention and concern. 
Issues in the rapidly evolving African scene present urgent challenges 
to the international community and particularly to the economically 
more developed countries. Likewise, the leaders of the new African 
states provide new factors in international considerations of issues 
in other parts of the world. The United Nations has become more 
of a genuine cross-section of the contemporary world. 


Another result of the rapid application of self-determination to 
dependencies of the traditional type has been to bring issues of 
economic, social and political developments to the forefront. Many 
students of the N.S.G.T.s in this rapidly evolving situation are 
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concerned over weaknesses in the preparation—economic, social, 
educational, political—for the exercise of self-determination. 
C.C.1.A. representatives, welcoming the acceleration of develop- 
ments at the political level, share this concern over the need for 
greater progress in regard to the foundations of free and durable 
political institutions. As the “dependent peoples” sector of 
international affairs is reduced, there is consequently need for a 
corresponding increase in the sector of international assistance for 
economic and social development. It is clear that “‘decolonisation’”’ 
is not more than a partial answer to the full well-being of peoples 
emerging from the dependent relationship. C.C.I.A. representa- 
tives have been gratified by the increasing attention being devoted in 
intergovernmental circles to the pressing needs of the newly 
independent countries. A whole range of international responsi- 
bilities need to be faced if many of the new states are to become 
viable and stable members of the world community. 


After an extensive discussion of several situations in Africa, the 
C.C.I].A, Executive in August 1960 recorded a general minute, of 
which the following excerpts are quoted here : 

Newly liberated man has many needs, material and spiritual. Former 
colonial governments should be willing to assist their former wards with 
capital, technical resources and personal services rendered not as masters 
but as equals and friends. The cry of the new Africa for help is insistent, 
also, to all other countries who have developed resources, to render 
service in humility and human awareness. The opportunity to work 
together as equals and in a manner free from suggestions of political 
interference is offered by the use of multilateral channels of assistance, 
through the aid programmes of the U.N. and its agencies and through the 
initiatives of the ecumenical movement. 


It must be expected that the new Africa will show many new political 
patterns. While the right of African states to devise their own systems 
must be respected, Christian concern for the worth of man involves 
insistence on respect for the Rule of Law, as essential to a just society. 
This includes freedom from arbitrary arrest, an independent judiciary 
and public trial, the right of habeas corpus and all that is involved in 
equality before the law for all persons and communities. 


1. Trust Territories: With the union of the Northern Cameroons 
with the Federation of Nigeria and the union of the Southern 
Cameroons with the Republic of Cameroun in October 1961, the 
independence of Tanganyika in December 1961 and, following a 
favourable plebiscite, the independence of Western Samoa in 
January 1962, the original eleven Trust Territories will be reduced 
to four in number. These are New Guinea and Nauru under 
Australian administration, Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian adminis- 
tration, and the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
under U.S. administration. Former Trust Territories are now the 
eastern region of Ghana, the Republic of Cameroun, the Togolese 
Republic, and the Republic of Somalia. Thus has the picture 
changed in recent years. 
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Moreover, unless other countries bring dependencies under the 
trusteeship system, it will be impossible for the Trusteeship Council 
to be constituted in accordance with the U.N. Charter, if the latter 
is not revised. Article 86 provides that the membership of the 
Council shall be equally divided between administering and non- 
administering Members, and that all of the Permanent Members 
shall be included. The prospective reduction of countries in the 
administering category to Australia, Belgium and the U.S. will 
leave an excess of Permanent Members in the non-administering 
category: China, France, U.S.S.R. and U.K. As the Secretary- 
General pointed out to the Fifteenth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, the present composition of the Trusteeship Council, 
with the termination of the French Trust Agreements, is not in 
accordance with the Charter. The Assembly deferred action on 
the matter, but the issue will become more insistent as the remaining 
British and New Zealand Trust Agreements are terminated. The 
heat engendered by the colonial question makes difficult a generally 
acceptable solution of the constitutional. difficulty, and this may 
hinder the remaining work of the Council. 


This work has in any case been greatly reduced, and if the 
troubled and complex issues in Ruanda-Urundi are sufficiently 
resolved to bring an agreed termination of the Trust Agreement, 
the Council’s work will be reduced to the supervision of two Pacific 
territories. (The Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands is 
reported on to the Security Council.) The work of the Trusteeship 
Council approaches completion, even though the final stage may be 
protracted. 


C.C.I.A. representatives have continued to follow the meetings 
of the Trusteeship Council, in keeping with ecumenical support for 
international review of the colonial relationship. Contacts of 
church and mission groups with Visiting Missions of the Council 
have been fostered. Attention has been drawn to ecumenical 
expressions of concern such as the following statement from the 
report on international affairs received by the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in August 1954 : 


We welcome the development of international responsibility in place 
of old colonialism, and the principle of international study and review, 
exemplified by the United Nations Trusteeship System. While this 
System is open to abuse, the progress made by Trust Territories under it 
testifies to its value. Administering Authorities should consider placing 
their non-self-governing territories not yet ready for self-government or 
independence under the Trusteeship System. 


The legitimate right of the self-determination of peoples must be 
recognised. Specific assurance of independence or self-government 
should be given and administering authorities should take reasonable 
risks in speeding progress toward this goal. 


During the past year particular attention has been paid to the 
situation in Ruanda-Urundi, beset by turbulent conditions. The 
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issue of the international status of South West Africa, a League of 
Nations “C’’ Mandate held by the Union of South Africa, has 
been kept in mind and relevant church agencies posted on new 
developments, such as those relating to the Rehoboth Community. 


2. Non-Self-Governing Territories : The majority of dependent 
people, formally recognised as such, live not in the Trust Territories 
but in dependencies outside the Trusteeship System. The number 
of territories on which reports concerning economic, social and 
education conditions are submitted by the Administering Authorities 
to the U.N. Secretary-General is currently reduced to some fifty 
territories with a combined population of nearly fifty million. The 
very substantial attainment of independence and self-government by 
members of the French Communauté and by a number of territories 
in the British Commonwealth during the past two years has been a 
major factor. The above total, however, does not include the 
overseas territories of Portugal, since the latter maintains that these 
territories do not come under the N.S.G.T. category and hence no 
obligation to submit information to the U.N. is recognised. Spain, 
which took a somewhat similar position, agreed during the Fifteenth 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly to submit information on her __ 
African territories. 


The U.N. Committee on Information from N.S.G.T.s focuses 
each year on one of its three areas of interests: economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territories. The focus in 1960 was 
on economic conditions, such as the growth of trade and banking, 
shifts toward a monetary economy and the like. The current 
survey is on educational conditions. During the past year the 
Committee has also compiled comments on its full length survey 
(2,900 pages) of progress in the territories. The reports of the 
Committee and the staff papers prepared in connection with its 
work help to provide a certain amount of international review in 
regard to colonial policy. C.C.J.A. representatives keep in touch 
with the work of this Committee. On the other hand, it is recognised 
that the pace of emancipation cannot but restrict the scope and 
significance of future U.N. work in this area. 


In addition to the Declaration on Colonialism mentioned above, 
the U.N. General Assembly at its Fifteenth Session adopted a 
number of resolutions bearing on ecumenical concerns in this field. 
One resolution stressed that racial discrimination in N.S.G.T.s is a 
“deterrent to progress in all fields of development” and urged that 
administering authorities “immediately rescind or revoke alllaws 
and regulations which tend to encourage or sanction, directly or 
indirectly, discriminatory policies and practices based on racial 
considerations, and that they do their utmost to discourage such 
practices by all other means possible’. Measures for the rapid 
development of “indigenous civil and technica] cadres’ in the 
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territories were emphasised. A more general resolution stressed 
greater effort in the economic, social and educational fields, but 
considered that inadequate levels of development in the N.S.G.T.s 
“should never serve as a pretext for deferring their accession to 
independence’’. 


The General Assembly resolutions on the obligation to transmit 
information under Article 73e of the Charter, which were framed 
with the Portuguese overseas territories in view, illustrated the 
restricted concept of dependency which has prevailed in the United 
Nations from the beginning. A key principle approved in one 
resolution stated: “Prima facie there is an obligation to transmit 
information in respect of a territory which is geographically separate 
and is distinct ethnically and/or culturally from the country 
administering.” The stress on geographical separateness tends to 
exclude dependent peoples within the confines of a “‘metropolitan 
area.’ It also avoids the thorny issue of national minorities. 


In their contacts at the intergovernmental level, C.C.I.A. 
officers have called attention to some of the broader problems of 
the N.S.G.T.s. Section IV at the Evanston Assembly warned 
against new forms of imperialism and the obstacle to international 
co-operation posed by the “self-sufficient attitude of nationalism.” 
The Section stated : 

The exploitation of one people by another, in any form, is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 
economic, social and political advancement of dependent peoples that 
they may be enabled to play their full part in the international community. 
. . . In the new context of our age, relations between people hitherto 
‘subject’? and “ruling” should be one of partnership and co-operation. 


This expression of ecumenical concern reaffirms the basic approach 
sought by the C.C.LA. 


3. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland : Because of the 
extent of European settlement in Southern Rhodesia and parts of 
Northern Rhodesia, the problems of constitutional development 
towards independence include difficult factors of race relations 
which place the territories somewhere between the Union of South 
Africa and the independent African states to the north and west. 
Moreover, the metropolitan power, the United Kingdom, devolved 
most of its authority in Southern Rhodesia to a largely European 
electorate nearly forty years ago, and the European community has 
had some share in government in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
in recent years. The Federation of the three territories, created in 
1952, was open to review in 1960, and the past twelve months have 
seen intense and protracted negotiations between the British Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government and the political leaders in the three 
territories, regarding the future constitutional provisions in the 
Federation and each of the three territories—the points at issue 
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being the continuance of the Federation itself (criticised as a device 
for extending and perpetrating European political control, and 
defended as an economic necessity), and the extent of African 
participation in the territorial governments. These negotiations 
were still in process at the time of writing, with an immediate 
prospect of the promulgation of an outlined new constitution for 
Northern Rhodesia, and the holding of a referendum in Southern 
Rhodesia on a new set of constitutional proposals for that territory. 
Later in 1961 the first general election in Nyasaland is planned on 
an electoral roll which is wide enough to ensure a big African 
majority. Parallel with these developments the Conference to 
review the future of the Federation itself is due to resume after an 
adjournment designed to permit the territorial arrangements to be 
worked out. 


The officers of C.C.I.A. have followed closely the stages of 
these intricate affairs, and have been in touch with the International 
Department of the British Council of Churches and with African 
and European political leaders particularly during their attendance 
at the constitutional conference in London. The London Secretary 
of C.C.1.A. was a member of the delegation before the Monckton 
Commission in June 1960 to give evidence on behalf of British 
churches and missionary societies to the body charged to advise the 
British Government on the future of the Federation, and participated 
m formulating advice to individuals and groups in Britain and in 
Africa at various stages of the consultations. These actions were 
greatly facilitated by the earlier visit of representatives of C.C.1.A. 
to the Federation in March 1960 and particularly by the personal 
contacts then established. The immediate future is likely to 
determine the possibilities of racial co-operation in the whole 
southern part of the African continent and will continue therefore 
to require the detailed attention of officers of the Commission and 
our Commissioners in Africa. 


4. Angola: The outbreak of fierce violence in Angola in the 
spring of 1961 in which there was widespread murder and savagery 
directed against Europeans, and even more widespread attacks on 
Africans by way of reprisal and suppression of revolt, brought 
sharply to world attention the conditions prevailing in this overseas 
province of Portugal. It is the contention of Portugal that her 
territories in Africa are part of the motherland and not therefore 
subject to international discussion as non-self-governing territories. 
Nevertheless the situation was brought successfully to the attention 
of the Security Council of the U.N. as a threat to peace. The 
officers of C.C.I.A. followed these events as closely as possible, and 
sought means of clarifying the true nature of developments in 
Africa. On 5 June 1961 the following statement was issued by the 
Chairman and Director of C.C.LA. : 
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Many churches and individual Christians are alarmed by the seriou 
conditions which have developed in Angola. The reports of wanton 
destruction of human life and the accompanying violation of essential 
human rights have shocked world public opinion. There is indeed 
danger that the situation will further deteriorate if justice is not wisely 
served. In these circumstances we as officers of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs would be failing in our duty if we 
remained silent. We therefore call attention to certain general statements 
which have been made on several occasions by the World Council of 
Churches and our Commission, and we suggest that they are immediately 
relevant to Angola. We express the hope that action along these lines 
will be promptly initiated. 


In face of any refusal to recognise for the people of Angola the right 
to determine their own political future, we say: “The legitimate right of 
the self-determination of peoples must be recognised. Specific assurance 
of independence or self-government should be given and administering 
authorities should take take reasonable risks in speeding progress towards 
this goal.” 


In face of every failure to build the competence necessary for 
independence or self-government, we say: “When nations are still 
subject to minority or foreign rule, they must be allowed to move swiftly 
but with adequate preparation to a form of government in which persons 
of whatever racial background have their rightful place.” 


In face of reported violence, compounded in its severity by acts of 
retribution, we say to all involved and especially to those who have 
been party to terrorism and murder: ‘Christian concern for theworth of 
man involved insistence on respect for the Rule of Law, as essential to a 
just society. This includes freedom from arbitrary arrest, an independent 
judiciary and public trial, the right of habeas corpus and all that is involved 
in equality before the law for all persons and all communities.”’ 


Sir Kenneth Grubb, Chairman 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Director 


D. Economic and Social Development 


The C.C.I.A. has regarded the extension of technical and 
financial assistance to the peoples of underdeveloped regions as a 
challenging issue of social justice and a positive peace strategy. 
The expansion of multilateral and bi-lateral assistance schemes 
has been urged and welcomed. An attempt has been made by the 
C.C.1.A. staff to keep abreast of significant developments in 
programmes under the U.S. “‘Point Four’’, the Colombo Plan of the 
British Commonwealth and other regional schemes, undertakings 
by colonial administrations, and programmes under private auspices, 
as well as the Expanded Programme of the United Nations and 
Specialised Agencies. 


The C.C.].A. Executive Committee provided general guidance 
in its “Statement on Technical Assistance Programmes” adopted in 
August 1951. This statement, which has served as the basis for 
subsequent consultations and representations at the inter-govern- 
mental level, set forth seven requirements for international aid in 
economic and social self-development : 
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(i) A deep concern and respect for the rights and welfare of the people 
in the underdeveloped regions on the part of assisting agencies and 
of governments. 

(ii) A genuine desire for self-development among those peoples seeking 
and receiving assistance. 


(iii) A careful selection of technical experts who have moral integrity and 
spiritual insight as well as technical competence. 


(iv) A vigorous effort to train qualified indigenous experts in the under- 
developed countries. 


(v) An agreed concentration of effort on those fundamental improve- 
ments in social and economic conditions which affect the broad 
masses of the peoples and are indispensable to higher stages fof 
development. 


(vi) A co-operative attitude on the part of private, governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies working on technical assistance under- 
takings. 


(vii) A mutual commitment on the part of those assisting and those 
assisted to persevere with patience and understanding in a long-range 
development programme. 

The principles embodied in this and subsequent statements 
were brought into focus and reinforced in a statement on “‘Christian 
Concerns in Economic and Social Development’? commended to 
the churches for study and appropriate action by the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in Nyborg, 
Denmark, in August 1958. The statement provided a significant 
platform for the work of the churches in this field both in regard to 
education and representation at the government level. (See 
Appendix for the full text.) 


1. More Adequate Technical Assistance : The need for a more 
responsible approach to the sharing of technical and scientific skills 
for the benefit of the economically less developed countries has 
been repeatedly stressed in contacts with governmental representa- 
tives. The C.C.I.A. Executive in 1953 urged member nations of the 
international agencies to “more serious efforts . . . to provide the 
financial support required for the sound and steady growth of 
constructive and co-operative technical assistance programmes’’. 
Similarly the International Affairs Report of the Evanston Assembly 
pointed out that “the effort thus far has been small in comparison 
with the needs of the less developed countries and the resources of 
those more developed’’. The report continued : 

A progressively sustained effort will for a long time be required and 


involves mutual responsibilities and benefits which challenge all who 
co-operate in such endeavours. 


In its 1956 statement, the C.C.I.A. Executive related this 
concern more particularly to the U.N. Expanded Programme. The 
Committee said : 


The values in worthwhile existing assistance programmes, such as the 
United Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Programme, should be 
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conserved and extended, by sufficiently long-range assurance of financial 
support, to make possible more stable planning and growth as may be 
favourable to greater service and efficiency. 


In its 1956 statement, the C.C.I.A. Executive related this 
concern more particularly to the U.N. Expanded Programme. 
The Committee said : 


In furtherance of this objective, C.C.I.A. officers have corre- 
sponded with officers of various national commissions on the need 
for more adequate financial support of the technical assistance 
programmes. Some progress towards the objective can be noted. 
During the past year, C.C.I.A. representatives have continued to 
follow with appreciation the evolving programmes of the U.N. 
Special Fund under the managing direction of Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
and of the U.N. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 
under the chairmanship of Mr. David Owen. The latest Pledging 
Conference in October 1960 brought substantial increases in the 
contributions to both undertakings. While the total, estimated at 
$87 million, was still below the $100 million target, the U.N.General 
Assembly has recommended a $150 million target, in view of the 
needs of newly independent states. Attention has also been given 
to U.N. help in the field of public administration (the ““OPEX’’ 
programme), and to the need for more aid in the social field, as in 
the question of more adequate housing in areas of urbanisation. 


Mention has been made of support given by the C.C.IL.A. to the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign under the auspices of the FAO, 
and of attention given to new UNESCO plans for increased 
assistance in Africa. An important and growing function in 
C.C.I.A. work in this area is to provide advice and background 
information on developments at the inter-governmental level which 
may be helpful to the World Council’s Division of Inter-Church 
Aid in its evolving programmes in Areas of Acute Human Need. 


2. Financial Assistance for Development : The more neglected 
sector of developmental assistance, namely financial grants and 
loans to develop productive capital and the economic and social 
infra-structure, has been of growing concern in C.C.I.A. work. 
The Executive in 1953 stressed “adequate planning for international 
financial assistance . . . to help establish conditions in less developed 
regions which will enlist expanding capital investment, both private 
and public, both domestic and foreign”. In 1955 the C.C.LA. 
Executive urged that preparatory steps “‘be initiated now’ to equip 
the international agencies for more substantial programmes of 
technical and financial assistance if progress toward disarmament 
made possible a large allocation of resources to constructive ends. 
In 1956 the Executive Committee included these objectives in its 
summary statement : 
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Effective public investment and efforts to stimulate sound private 
investment in the less developed countries, as through the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Finance 
Corporation, should be extended. 


A serious effort should be made to provide a mutually acceptable 
and effective international fund for grants-in-aid and long-term low- 
interest loans, to help establish basic structures for economic development, 
whether through the SUNFED proposal or a better alternative. 


While the decision of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to establish an International Development 
Association as an affiliate to provide supplementary investments in 
the “‘soft’’ loan area of financing is a step forward, the challenge 
has by no means been met. The infra-structure of schools, roads, 
and the like, which do not provide a direct return on investments 
but are essential to higher stages of development, remain rather 
neglected. The majority of delegates at the Fifteenth General 
Assembly voted “‘in principle that a United Nations Capital Develop- 
ment Fund shall be established”’. Since major potential contribu- 
tors like the U.S. and U.K. still withhold support, however, the 
result achieved by this resolution is far from clear. 


Moreover, the order of magnitude of assistance as a whole 1s 
not reassuring. The statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958 (cf. Appendix) said, “If at least one per cent of 
the national income of countries were devoted to these purposes, 
the picture would become much more hopeful’. That short-range 
goal would mean a virtual doubling of the present level of aid in all 
forms, save military aid. In view of the mounting pressures of 
population, C.C.I.A. representatives have stressed in governmental 
contracts the need for a more substantial assistance effort, if the 
struggle for development in many countries is to offer the promise 
of success. In a unanimous resolution at its Fifteenth Session, the 
U.N. General Assembly expressed “‘the hope that the flow of inter- 
national assistance should be increased substantially so as to reach 
as soon as possible approximately 1 per cent of the combined national 
incomes of the economically advanced countries’. 


Informal support has been given to international proposals for 
a wider provision of food surpluses to food-deficient peoples, as a 
“transitional measure against hunger’’, in the words of the U.N. 
General Assembly resolution. At the same time, C.C.I.A. repre- 
sentatives have pointed to the need to distinguish between this 
type of aid and longer-range technical and financial assistance. 


3. International Trade and Development: While the Com- 
mission has a general interest in international commerce as a means 
of international economic co-operation, particular attention is 
being paid to the importance of trade for expediting economic 
development. This is especially the case in that most of the less 
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developed countries must depend principally upon the sale of 
primary commodities for the purchase of the capital goods they 
need. The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee stated in 1956 : 


Serious attempts should be made to strengthen and broaden, in the 
less industrialised countries, the basis of their participation in inter- 
national trade, as a means to accelerate their development; and, in 
this connection, to seek international consideration of interim measures 
calculated to lessen the impact of market fluctuations in limited-product 
countries, which have grave economic and human consequences in these 
countries. 


The same basic point was stressed in the W.C.C. Central Committee 
statement of 1958, in somewhat different words (cf. Appendix 5). 


The U.N. General Assembly at its Fifteenth Session urged the 
Commission on International Commodity Trade to continue to 
study the causes of price and volume fluctuations in exports from 
_ low-income countries and ways to improve the situation. It also 
called for intensified study of measures, including multilateral agree- 
ments, to extend and improve markets for primary commodities. 
A third resolution linked the question of long-term loans with 
economic development and diversification, with a view to enlarge 
the share of less developed countries in world production and trade. 
The problems are increasingly recognised but vigorous and 
imaginative action lags behind. 


4. An International Strategy of Development: A lively and 
persistent interest in C.C.I.A.’s work in this field centres on the 
need for a more dynamic correlation of the various multilateral 
and bilateral undertakings, which could kindle the imaginations and 
energies of men and also make possible a more rational and effective 
distribution of effort. C.C.1.A. statements have stressed both a 
better integration of programmes and more adequate evaluation of 
these programmes against the background of unmet needs. 


The C.C.I.A. Executive in 1952 stated that “‘the planning of 
programmes could benefit from a longer-range evaluation’, and 
the following year the Committee stressed closer co-operation 
between the U.N. Programme and regional and bilateral schemes 
‘for the sake of rendering the maximum amount of efficient service 
to peoples of less developed regions’. Again in 1955 the Com- 
mittee stressed both objectives, urging “more consultation ... on 
plans to meet the priority needs and to effect greater co-operation at 
the field level’, and the assessment of assistance programmes in 
terms of unmet needs. In its summary statement of 1956, the 
Executive Committee said : 

What is perhaps most necessary is a dynamic guiding concept for a 
world-wide strategy of development. Towards this end, and in support 
of the concerns held by the churches, we emphasise the need for more 


courageous and imaginative initiatives in the field of international 
assistance. 
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In addition to such steps more consideration should be given to 
overall planning and strategy in the field of international assistance for 
development. A possible means would be the establishment, within the 
general framework of the United Nations, of an advisory world develop- 
ment board, composed of experts whose competence and objectivity 
would assure attention and respect. Such a board could seek to set 
standards and promote safeguards for assistance programmes, review 
the various multilateral and bilateral programmes in terms of such 
standards and in relation to unmet needs, and call attention to tasks 
demanding priority rating. 


Two of the concerns expressed in the 1958 statement commended 
by the W.C.C. Central Committee are relevant here : 

Social and economic progress require balanced programmes of 
social and economic development including agriculture, industry, basic 
services, education and health programmes. Christians should be aware 
of the inter-relationship of such programmes as well as sensitive to the 
effects on people of these vast changes. 


Economic assistance takes many forms. This variety has many 
advantages, but requires better correlation, preferably under United 
Nations auspices, so that assistance can be more rationally planned, with 
safeguards against misuse, and can gain more dynamic public support. 
Regional development schemes may favour the kind of joint planning 
required for effective collaboration and mutual respect. 


The concern for U.N. leadership in a more adequate and rational 
strategy of development has been a major emphasis in informal 
C.C.I.A. representations in recent sessions of the Assembly. Initial 
steps, such as the preparation of Secretariat reports on the various 
multilateral and bilateral programmes, and an ECOSOC appraisal 
of future programmes in its fields, have been supported and the 
need for additional measures urged. 


There is cumulative evidence of greater readiness on the part 
of the United Nations to move into the area of development strategy. 
In addition to plans for stepped-up assistance to the newly indepen- 
dent states, increasing stress is being placed on the work of the 
regional economic commissions “both as focal centres for the 
promotion of economic and social development and as meeting 
grounds for experts”. The most recent session of the U.N. General 
Assembly adopted a statement on Concerted Action, which provides 
a useful summary of development goals. Emphasis is being placed 
on economic and social projections as aids to planning, and the 
Secretary-General was asked to examine the “‘national economic 
and social consequences of disarmament”’. 


While there are some grounds for encouragement, the gap 
between the steps taken thus far and the kind of dynamic correlation 
of effort needed remains vast. Progress depends on the readiness 
of countries extending bilateral assistance to have their efforts 
reviewed by the appropriate agencies of the United Nations, and to 
work more closely with U.N. Resident Representatives in correlating 
approaches to governments. 
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5. Demographic Aspects of Development : A particular reason 
for C.C.I.A. concerns for the growth of a more adequate strategy of 
development is the belief that insufficient attention is being given to 
the development problems of the densely populated countries of 
the underdeveloped world, where population pressures tend to 
mount more rapidly than the production of food and goods. In 
its 1955 statement, the C.C.I.A. Executive stated : 


In the interest of more effective assistance, consideration should be 
given to greater concentration of efforts on the more crucial projects, and 
particularly in those densely-populated countries where a rapid accelera- 
tion of economic and social development is imperative. 


A more detailed reference is found in the 1956 brochure, 
prepared with C.C.I.A. staff assistance, on the World Council’s 
Study of Rapid Social Change : 


Many of the lands of rapid social change confront the prospect of a 
doubling of their population in a generation. This revolution in their 
demographic situation places quickly mounting strains upon inadequate 
or inadequately developed means of subsistence. Improvements in 
health can also mean a release of new manpower for the development of 
resources. But where societies are densely populated to begin with, a 
vigorous, balanced and effective development becomes a life-and-death 
matter. Only a wise and courageous combination of agricultural and 
industrial development, of education and voluntary family planning, 
offers any hope of restoring a tolerable balance between population and 
means of subsistence. Also, the needs of densely-populated countries 
. .. for international assistance carry great urgency, since, unlike many 
of the less densely-populated countries, time for a successful solution is 
rapidly running out. 


The C.C.1.A. Executive in 1956 reinforced this concern in a 
recommendation, subsequently supported by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee, on the need for serious ecumenical consideration of the 
problem, including family planning. The Committee stated : 


The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee wishes to emphasise the urgency 
of the population problem for the international order. It emphasises the 
need to study the theological and ethical issues involved in family planning 
and to review the data which will assist in the formulation of policy. — 


In line with these concerns, the Executive Secretary during the 
past year continued to give some specialised attention to various 
aspects of the demographic question, although less intensively than 
in the previous period. The work of the U.N. Population Com- 
mission has been followed, and material prepared for various 
ecumenical agencies. Unofficial consultations have been held at 
both the secular and religious level. German and Italian editions 
of Dr. Fagley’s book, The Population Explosion and Christian 
Responsibility are in preparation. 
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E. Refugees and Migration 


While the tidying up of old-standing refugee problems—made 
possible under the impetus of World Refugee Year—continues to 
be of concern to the Commission, new refugee eruptions, of obvious 
concern to the parent bodies, demand more and more attention. 
North Africa, Asia and now the Congo have produced contemporary 
refugee problems which exercise the Commission both as enquirer 
and advocate. The International Committee for World Refugee 
Year, of which the Commission’s Representative in Europe was 
Chairman, held its final plenary session in January 1961 but it 
remitted much unfinished business to the more permanent Standing 
Conference of Voluntary Agencies Working for Refugees. It is 
clear that, while some shafts of light are discernible, the solution of 
all refugee problems lies still at the end of a long tunnel. 


In the field of migration the forthcoming Migration Conference 
of the W.C.C., in whose planning C.C.1.A. is deeply involved, comes 
at a time of radical change in the European migration picture and 
new pressures and problems elsewhere in the world which make the 
achievement of a properly balanced programme a major task 
and challenge. 


1. U.N.H.C.R.: At St. Andrews the Executive Committee 
resolved, inter alia : | 

Noting with profound regret the impending retirement of Dr. A. R. 

Lindt from the office of United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 


Records its sincere appreciation of the devotion, energy and 
compassion shown by Dr. Lindt during his tenure of office and of the 
considerable success that has attended his efforts, 


Convinced from the evidence before it that, despite the initiatives of 
Dr. Lindt and the substantial achievement of ““World Refugee Year’’, 
the refugee problem is not yet solved and remains, both in old and new 
facets, a continuing challenge to the conscience of the world, 


Urges the Secretary-General of the United Nations to bring this 
unhappy situation once again to the attention of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and to nominate to the office of High Commissioner 
a person as distinguished as the previous incumbents of this crucial and 
critical post. 


This resolution was communicated to Mr. Hammarskjold and 
in November 1960 Mr. Felix Schnyder was elected High Com- 
missioner in succession to Dr. Lindt. Relations with the High 
Commissioner’s office continue in their old constructive and cordial 
pattern. 


2. Refugees in the Near East : The most recent United Nations 
debate on the problem of Arab refugees served only to exacerbate 
the dangerous political overtones of this problem. Another major 
review of this issue is to be undertaken by the Sixteenth General 
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Assembly and the officers of the C.C.I.A. are consulting with the 
Administrative Committee and Director of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees as to whether any new repre- 
sentations can usefully be made over and beyond those agreed 
upon at the successive Beirut Conferences and the Spittal 
Consultation. 


ViI—Study and Report 


Because of its primary responsibilities and limited resources, 
C.C.1.A. efforts in the field of study have been largely restricted 
to providing background information essential to decisions on 
international policy. This form of restricted research oriented to 
action is part of the day-to-day operations of the Commission. 
While the need for longer-range studies, particularly those which can 
ilumine the theological foundations of Christian witness in the 
world of nations, is fully recognised, the C.C.J.A. has not been 
equipped to undertake a systematic study programme in addition 
to the immediate duties to which it is committed. Consequently, 
such studies of a formal character that have been undertaken have 
been in response to special circumstances rather than as part of a 
plan of research. 


While the study on A Christian Approach to an International 
Ethos, under the chairmanship of Professor Kiagi of Zurich, has 
not been able to move beyond the initial stage because of lack of 
funds, C.C.I.A. officers joined the Ecumenical Institute in sponsoring 
a Consultation on International Ethos at Bossey, Switzerland, on 
3-7 April, 1961. This meeting brought together churchmen 
representative of several disciplines, though largely Continental in 
background, for a useful exploration of historical and theological 
considerations bearing on the possibility of an international ethos 
and its meaning for the life of nations. Some of the theological 
questions concerning objective morality and law require examination 
in a broader context, and lie outside the field of study appropriate 
to C.C.1.A. On the other hand, some of the practical issues, 
e.g. those raised by certain international civil servants in their 
private capacity, merit C.C.J.A. attention. Related to these is the 
point raised in the minute on “Some Aspects of the Current Inter- 
national Situation” recorded by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee 
at its meeting in St. Andrews in August 1960 : 

A positive approach to international problems requires that all 
leaders of governments accept essential rules of behaviour in negotiation. 
An international ethos is a fundamental pre-requisite but, since no 


adequate ethos has yet been achieved, effort should be made to win 
acceptance of a limited number of elementary but basic rules of conduct. 
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In association with the W.C.C. Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees, the C.C.I.A. co-operated in the preparatory 
studies for the W.C.C. Conference on Migration, held on 11-16 
June 1961 at Leysin, Switzerland. Two officers of C.C.I.A. served 
on the Preparatory Commission. The findings of the Conference 
are being referred to the W.C.C. Third Assembly. 


Studies undertaken by the parent bodies are also followed by 
the officers of the C.C.I.A. Over the past years, for instance, the 
W.C.C. studies on Proselytism and Religious Liberty and Christian 
Responsibility Towards Areas of Rapid Social Change have involved 
C.C.I.A. advisory participation. In the course of the year under 
review, C.C.I.A. officers have consulted with members of the 
Study Commission on Christians and the Prevention of War in an 
Atomic Age—A Theological Discussion, as well as with members of 
the staff of the W.C.C. Division of Studies, under whose auspices 
the study is being conducted. 


The Chairman of the C.C.1.A. is a member of the W.C.C. Study 
Commission on Religious Liberty, which met at St. Andrews, 
August 1960, under the Chairmanship of Dr. Alford Carleton. 
Close contacts have been maintained with the secretary of the — 
Study Commission, Dr. Carillo de Albornoz, and various papers 
relating to the Study have been submitted to the officers of the 
C.C.I.A. for advice and comment. 


Vil—Documentation 


and Other Services 


THE officers of the C.C.I.A. in New York, London and Geneva 
make extensive use of United Nations documentation, both in the 
course of representation and as a basis for disseminating information 
of which church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since executive 
officers of Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to reach a 
centre of documentation or to spend the time required for research 
on technical subjects, the C.C.I.A. has prepared for their benefit 
background memoranda on international issues of major concern to 
the churches. In an attempt to summarise such background 
information for the use of Christian groups, the C.C.I.A. is now 
issuing from its London office an occasional bulletin on selected. 
international issues. Since April 1959 six issues of the “‘C.C.I.A. 
Brief”? dealing with the situation in Tibet, China and the United 
Nations, actions by the Fourteenth Executive Committee, Economic: 
Aid to Underdeveloped Countries, The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and The Changing Face of the United Nations have been 
prepared and the circulation of this paper now stands at 700. The: 
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C.C.[.A. has also sent several mailings on subjects of interest to the 
constituencies of its parent bodies. The materials thus made avail- 
able are used in a variety of ways: as library source material; in 
religious and secular journals; as reference material for church 
conferences and study groups; and as guides to action in relations 
with governments. The more important mailings and distribution 
of documents during the past year include the following : 


1960 

20 September Memorandum on selected items on the provisional agenda for 
the Fifteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, indicating 
basis for positions to be advanced by the C.C.I.A., sent to 
Heads of U.N. Delegations, U.N. Delegates and Alternates, and 
U.N. Secretariat. 

21 September Above memorandum on Fifteenth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners, Secretaries of 
National Commissions and selected correspondents. 

23 September Explanatory memorandum dealing with Action on the Question 
of China by the W.C.C. Central Committee at St. Andrews, 
August 1960, sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners, Secretaries of 
National Commissions and selected government officials. 

23 September Extract from Minutes of C.C.].A. Executive Committee, 
August 1960, dealing with ““Some Aspects of the Current Inter- 
national Situation’’ sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners, Secretaries 
of National Commissions and selected government officials 

17 November Letter to members of the Third Committee of the Fifteenth 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly on the right to change 
one’s religion or belief in Article 18 of the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. 

17 November Memorandum on contributions to U.N. Technical Assistance 
Programmes sent to Officers of National Commissions. 

23 November Memorandum on Debate in the Third Committee of the 
Fifteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly on Article 18 
(Religious Liberty) of the draft Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, sent to selected church leaders. 


1961 
9 January Letter on the completion of the first part of the Fifteenth Session 
of the U.N. General Assembly sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners, 
Secretaries of National Commissions and selected Corre- 
spondents. 
6 March Statement from South African Consultation and World Council 


of Churches Statement on Cessation of Testing, Disarmament 
and Outer Space sent to Heads of all U.N. Permanent Missions. 

20 April Telegram on Cuba, sent by the Director of the C.C.I.A. to 
heads of selected Delegations to the Fifteenth Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. 


20 April Telegram on Laos, sent by the Director of the C.C.I.A. to 
representatives of the 14 governments of the Geneva Conference. 
29 April Address by the Director of the C.C.I.A. on “The Competing 


Claims of Fellowship and Fidelity’? delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the U.S. Conference for the World Council of 
Churches, Buck Hill Falls. Copy sent to selected government 
officials by the Executive Secretary of the New York office of 
the W.C.C. and the Executive Secretary of the C.C.LA. 

12 May Letter from the C.C.I.A. Director to the Rt. Hon. Earl of Home 
and Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, co-chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference on Laos, with copy to the heads of all 
participating delegations. 
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1961 
25 May Memorandum on the Fifteenth Session (First and Second Parts) 


of the U.N. General Assembly sent to entire C.C.I.A. mailing 
list, certain U.N. Secretariat and Member Governments. 

5 June Statement on Angola signed by the Chairman and Director of 
C.C.I.A. and issued for general publication. 
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Appendix—Christian Concerns in 
Economic and Social Development 


(A report received and commended to the churches for study and 
appropriate action by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, Nyborg, Denmark, August 1958) 


THE critical state of the struggle to accelerate the economic and 
Social development of the Countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, demands the attention of Christians everywhere. 


Two-thirds of mankind are stirred by new hopes and quickening 
social change. Political, economic, and social ferments, occasioned 
by Western technology and new awareness of the requirements of 
human dignity, are at work in these societies. In this revolutionary 
situation the peoples should see the hand of God and in obedience 
give new heed to the claims of justice and common humanity. 
Beneath all divisions, men everywhere are brothers through the love 
of God, and have now become neighbours through knowledge given 
by God. There is in consequence a common responsibility for 
economic and social development in the interest of a more genuine 
world community. While some useful first steps have been taken, 
the nations, and in their own field, the churches, are called by the 
greatness of the challenge to make a greater response. 


The basic fact is that most of the countries of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America are desperately short of capital and technical skills. 
Only with substantial outside aid from the economically more 
developed countries in North America, Europe and Australasia can 
countries with soundly based development plans hope to carry them 
through and avert the human disasters that will follow from their 
failure. Though much has been done through various United 
Nations agencies, bilateral and multilateral programmes, colonial 
development schemes and private investment, the response so far 
is insufficient. Far more needs to be done, more coherently and 
more persistently. 


At the same time, programmes of aid must be related to the 
stimulation of international trade, to problems of population growth, 
to indigenous educational ventures, and to many other elements of 
an economically sound society. 


Against this background, attention is drawn to the following 
vital points : 


1. Social and economic progress require balanced programmes of social 
and economic development including agriculture, industry, basic 
services, education and health programmes. Christians should be 
aware of the inter-relationship of such programmes as well as sensitive 
to the effects on people of these vast changes. 
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2. Economic assistance takes many forms. This variety has many 
advantages, but requires better correlation, preferably under United 
Nations auspices, so that assistance can be more rationally planned, 
with safeguards against misuse, and can gain more dynamic public 
support. Regional development schemes may favour the kind of 
joint planning required for effective collaboration and mutual respect, 

3. Far more grants and generous loans are essential. Contributing 
countries need to work out long-term policies for their assistance. 
If at least one per cent. of the national income of countries were 
devoted to these purposes, the picture would become mucii more 
hopeful. So that people can recognise their responsibilities and their 
failures, we need both at the international and at the governmental 
level a clear statement of what is being done and how it is being done. 

4, In pressing for further assistance we are aware that this raises a 
number of economic difficulties for contributing countries. It may 
require an increase in private savings for foreign investment and an 
increase in taxation where aid comes from public funds. Such 
assistance may also make it possible for a country to utilise to a 
greater extent its own productive capacity. As Christians, we call on 
nations to make the necessary adjustments in their economic policies. 

5. Trade and monetary policies of the more developed countries often 
have a quite disproportionate effect on the ability of the less developed 
countries to carry out their development programmes. The former 
need to take fully into account the international effect of their policies. 
This particularly concerns their attitude to schemes for stabilising 
commodity prices, whose instability is often crippling to under- 
developed countries. 

6. International private investment has an important role to play, and 
both receiving and contributing countries have to follow constructive 
policies so that such investment can be stimulated to share responsibly 
in the common task. 

7. Economic aid will be most effective only when there is honourable 
trusteeship in the administration of such developmental plans. 
Governments and their leaders should be scrupulously responsible in 
their relations to each other and realise the need of public confidence. 


There are special tasks confronting the Churches in the present 
Situation : : 

1. Christians should help to spread knowledge in theic own countries 
about development programmes and encourage a responsible attitude 
to them. 

2. Qualified individuals should be helped to find a vocation in work for 
economic and social development with the understanding and 
dedication required. 

3. Christian institutions in the economically less developed countries 
should review the technical services they provide, in the light of the 
requirements of a dynamic and balanced development programme. 
New opportunities for Christian service in this field present a claim 
on the resources of church agencies. 

4. Of special importance is the ministry of those uprooted by rapid 
social change. The breakdown of family, tribal and community 
patterns is a challenge to Christian evangelism and service. The 
Christian churches in these areas need the prayers and support of 
the churches in other parts of the world. 


We commend these concerns to the attention and earnest 
consideration of the churches, as they plan for the years ahead. 
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